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THe STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


The New Serial Novel by the Author of THE INNER SHRINE 























HE strongest and most dramatic work which the author has done—more brilliant than “The Inner Shrine,” more 
dramatic than “The Wild Olive.” The heroine, Olivia Guion, will take her place as one of the most charming women 


in American fiction. 
Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


H. G. WELLS—A NEW WHERE THERE’S WORK 
DEFINITION OF SOCIALISM FOR THE LIFE-SAVER 


A BRILLIANT, sane, and sound statement of the position of "THE Goodwin Sands on the Kentish coast are the burial-ground of 
Socialism to-day—a Socialist creed. Nothing so clear and hundreds of once great ships. To-day, despite all modern safeguards, 
eminently sane has been published before. they are still the terror of all mariners. Walter Wood writes of this dan- 
; : gerous spot—of some of its famous wrecks. With pictures by M. J. Burns. 


MARK TWAIN IN THE THE LIMITATIONS OF 
DAYS OF “ROUGHING IT” ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, Mark Twain’s authorized biographer, PROFESSOR JOHN B. WATSON, of Johns Hopkins University, 


gives a vivid picture of one of the most interesting periods in has for years made a study of animal intelligence, and his articles 














Mark Twain’s career. He tells of his mining adventures in Nevada, on this subject will be recalled by all readers of the Macazine. He 
and later of those rollicking days when he had abandoned mining now writes his most recent investigations. Where does instinct end 
and turned again to writing. It was in this period that the name and real intelligence begin? Professor Watson’s conclusions are most 
Mark Twain first came into any wide notice. interesting. 


7 Noras_eE SHORT STORIES 


NOTABLE among them is one of the last tales written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. Forrest Crissey contributes a 
strong and touching story of a boy and his father; there is another of Elizabeth Jordan’s amusing “May Iverson” 
stories, and Elmore Elliott Peake has written a strong tale of the Southern mountains. Other stories in the number are by 





James Oppenheim, a writer who has a new type of story to tell, Norman Duncan, and Mary Heaton Vorse. 








“ Out there in the sunset sky was a hint of the poetry of western emigration. The prairie- 
schooners were always moving toward the western sky. The songs we sang, many of them, 
related to the sunset and the land that lay beyond the sunset.”»—HAMLIN GARLAND 


OMETHING new in books! Here are eight volumes—representing twenty-five years of work by a leading 

American novelist—in which is told the great story of the early West, an epoch in our history that is 

now fading. These novels and tales—brimming over with actual life—stand alone. Their author was the 
first to record it. He lived it—he knew, and he makes us live it again brilliantly in these pages. 


3 Great Periodicals ana 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S 


Main-Travelled Roads . . 1887-89 


FAMOUS BOOKS *2 2 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then “far West” in Mazn-Travelled Roads and Other-Main-Travelled Roads, 
the author steadily follows the westward star of empire. In Zhe Eagle’s Heart he depicts the making of a desperado. 
The life of the principal character begins in Iowa and moves on, out and through Nebraska and Kansas into the Rockies. 
In Hfesper is the life of a mining camp—the free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, and the union miner. 
In The Captain of the Gray-Florse Troop is the life of an Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. 


The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 1900 
Hesper ° . . . ee e . ° 1902 
Money Magic . . . «© «© 2 o 
Cavanagh: Forest Ranger . . .~ 1910 
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Franklin Square, NewYork Here is a vivid story of the Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his protec- 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, tor, the reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed away since the writing of this story. 

all charges prepaid, Sunset Edi- - : i j j 

hes OF Wiss be ae ies In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the great story of the West is brought down to to-day in this ro- 

books, eight volumes, cloth binding, mance of the “soldier in green” and the fight for forest conservation. 

subject to ten days’ approval, and also « 

saler tieenne heacan adam te Not only the books, remember, but also THREE GREAT PERIODICALS are now offered—see coupon. 

Harper's MAGazine, Harver’s WEEKLY, and The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth cover. In every respect the 

Harrer’s Bazar, under the terms of your offer. li : MH f h h 

§ enclose $060 and anon tous Mba maak aed quality is that of the $1.50 book, Each volume presents a portrait of the author 

the price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. arranged in chronological order. The books are guaranteed to be Harper 
wr : . : 

as quality, and are sent on the understanding that they may be returned if 

ali they do not please you. HARPER & BROTHERS 
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PRINCETON’S NEW HEAD 


John Grier Hibben, Professor of Logic at Princeton, was elected last week by the trustees to become the fourteenth president of 
that University. Dr. Hibben is fifty years old, was graduated from the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1886, and, after five years 
in the Presbyterian ministry, returned to Princeton to become instructor in logic and psychology, and later Stuart professor of 
logic, a position which ne occupied until his election to the presidency. Princeton has been without a president since October, 1910 
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TO OUR READERS 


We make the following reply to many inquiries 
from readers of Harrer’s WEEKLY: 

The name of Wooprow WILSON as our candidate 
for President was taken down from the head of 
these columns in response to a statement made 
to us directly by Governor Witson, to the effect 
that our support was affecting his candidacy 
injuriously. 

The only course left open to us, in simple fair- 
ness to Me. Witson no less than in consideration 
of our own self-respect, was to cease to advocate 
his nomination. 

We make this explanation with great reluctance 
and the deepest regret. But we cannot escape 
the conclusion that the very considerable number 
of our readers, who have co-operated earnestly 
and loyally in advancing a movement which was 
inaugurated solely in the hope of rendering a 
high public service, are clearly entitled to this 


information. 


General Principles of Senator Bourne 

We have meditated with the deliberation and re- 
spect due to their distinguished author on some 
general propositions laid down in remarks prefa- 
tory to a discussion of “ Initiative, Referendum, 
and Reeall ” in the January Atlantic, by the Hon. 
Joxaruan Bourne, Jr, of Oregon. Of some of 
them we find ourselves constrained to doubt the 
validity. Let us consider! The Senator says: 

Intelligent and profitable discussion of practical 
problems of social or governmental improvement must 
include full recognition and due consideration of the 
forces controlling human action. 

Should include them, no doubt, yet we ean con- 
ceive of discussion of those problems which was 
intelligent and profitable which did not include 
full recognition, nor, perhaps, all the consideration 
that is due to the forces controlling human action. 
It is so hard to be complete in our discussions! 
It is even doubtful if the Senator’s own piece is 
based on the “ full recognition ” and consideration 
that he calls for. 

Ile says next: 

Society and government are purely organizations of 
human beings, and their limitations and_ possibilities 
are measured by the average of individual develop- 
ment, 

Now, that is something one has to stop and think 
about. There are hours of debate in it. Of course 
average individual development is mighty impor- 
tant, but what about leadership? What about the 
high-brows¢ What about the power of a great 
mind or a great spirit to climb and drag average 
development up after it? Is average development 
the limitation of society and government? Ts prog- 
ress solely the fruit of average development? Are 
Mexico’s possibilities limited to her present average 
development? Are China’s? Will the court per- 
mit us to record an objection and diseuss some 
other time this conclusion of the Senator! 

Next sentence: 

The desideratum is to give the greatest freedom to 
beneficial influences, and to restrain all) tendencies 
toward evil intluences, 
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Now, Senator, is that really so? It looks plaus- 
ible. By al! means give the greatest freedom to 
beneficial influences, but how about restraining 
all tendencies toward evil influences? Doesn’t that 
put the universe too much on a Sunday-school 
basis? Where do horse-trots and the theaters and 
playing cards come in if you are going to restrain 
all tendencies toward evil? It seems to us that is 
not the way the Almighty has planned things. 
Has he not rather turned the opposed tendencies 
loose to settle their differences between themselves ? 
Who is to judge which influences are evil? In 
some places they think all art, especially ‘the art 
of the unclad, is an evil influence; would you re- 
strain all tendencies toward that? The Puritans 
set out to restrain all tendencies toward evil influ- 
ences. Do you altogether like the job they made 
of it, Senator? The great laws of nature provide 
that behind every evil influence there is a trap. 
If you are unwisely zealous to restrain, the first 
thing you know, Senator, “click!” and you are 
caught by the leg. The trap set to restrain your 
tendency has got you! 

Next: 

Successful and permanent government must rest pri- 
marily on recognition of the rights of men and the 
absolute sovereignty of the people. 

There hasn’t been any permanent government 
in this world so far (except by the laws of nature) 
nor any that can be called more than relatively 
successful. What, therefore, a successful and per- 
manent government must rest on seems to be 
matter of pure conjecture. If anybody knows 
what the rights of men are, there seems to be no 
objection to having successful government rest on 
them all it can, nor yet for working the “ absolute 
sovereignty of the people” for all it is worth if you 
can get it to pull. But of course, Senator, you 
can’t wait until there is universal agreement about 
the rights of man before you have government. 
The Chinese have had government a long time, 
fairly permanent and passably successful, the 
Romans had it, the Greeks reached out for it, the 
Egyptians had it; none of them lost undue sleep 
about the rights of man or the absolute sovereignty 
of the people. They just scrambled for order and 
security, eatch as catch can, and got them in very 
imperfect measure more or less as we do, but hard- 
ly as well. Government comes first. Investigation 
of the rights of man and respect for the sovereignty 
of the people come later, after government has pro- 
vided police efficient enough to keep folks from 
being knocked on the head when they stop to think. 

But to proceed: 

Upon these principles is built the superstructure of 
our Republic. Their maintenance and perpetuation 
measure the life of the Republic. 

Wait a minute till we think what the super- 
structure of our Republic is. The mind pictures 
to itself the Washington monument and the dome 
of the Capitol, sure-enough superstructures, both, 
but too material. The superstructure is our laws, 
courts, and general apparatus, social, political, 
governmental, and commercial. Why, hang it, Sen- 
ator, four-fifths of them rest on precedent, and on 
precedent considerably tainted with prejudice. 
They don’t rest on theory so much as on fact, and 
the previous experience of mankind. Our govern- 
ment is built on plain, ordinary human experience, 
whereof these creditable maxims you offer are 
rather the decoration than the base. We approve 
and respect the maxims as much as you do. They 
are tip-top. We have faith in them. We believe 
that the present development of government is har- 
monious with them and in the direction they point. 
We believe, with you, that the duration of this Re- 
public depends on its success in ascertaining and 
respecting the “rights of man,” and maintaining 
the sovereignty of the people. But that is like ac- 
cepting the Creed. There is yet to be lived the 
Christian life, and of course that has its perplexi- 
ties. 

These policies, therefore, stand for the rights and 
liberties of the people, and for the power and majesty 
of the government as against the enemies of both. 

Oh yes, Senator. So do the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

We have considered now, one paragraph, the 
first one, of your discourse, and there has been so 
much too much to say about your general proposi- 
tions, and we scent so much disagreement with the 
general propositions and assertions just ahead, that 
it seems the part of prudence to part with you here, 
though it is true that when you get along to par- 
ticulars of the operation of the referendum in 
Oregon we don’t find so much to say and wish we 
might follow you. The deportment of two young 
people who had just got engaged to. be married 
ouce impelled a sententious observer to remark, 
“They think they’ve invented it.’ Your general 
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propositions about government, Senator, induce 
an analogous impression in careful readers. 


A Feast in Prospect 

“We who are about to dine salute you,” is the 
neat way in which the World announces that it 
has lost a bet to Marse Henry Warrerson. This 
was the wager proposed and accepted in Decem- 
ber, 1909: 

A dinner for four-and-twenty that the first Monday 
of December, 1911, Wir~t1AM Howarp Tart and THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT are at daggers drawn, the wager to be 
decided by the Chief Justice, the Vice-President, and 
the Speaker of the House as between us. 

The appointed day having come and gone, the 
World confesses judgment and calls upon the win- 
ner to name time, place, food, and guests. Where- 
upon Marse Henry bites his pen.and meditatively 
murmurs: 

Shall we have another Democratic peace dinner 
with every Presidential aspirant at table, or an all- 
around love feast, having no party complexion, with 
Uncle Joz— CANNON in the seat of honor? 

As an expectant guest, we appeal for recognition 
of the eternal fitness of things. The Democratic 
Presidential aspirants have had no part in this 
affair. They are talking too much, anyway. Nor 
can we perceive any sufficient reason for exalting 
Uncle Jor. Clearly the guests of honor should be 
the two distinguished statesmen whose unhappy 
differences have made ine dinner possible and in- 
evitable. Let Colonel Warrrrson escort President 
Witurm Howarp Tart to a high chair at one 
end of the table and let Brother Rateu Putirzer, 
with becoming deference, conduct the Hon. Tio- 
poRE Roosevett to an electric chair at the other 
end. Then fetch on the ducks and drakes and let 
joy be unconfined! 


Is, or Was ? 
Dr. Nicnotas Murray BUTLER, a personal friend of 
Colonel RoosEvELT.—The American. 


A what? 


Holding Fast 

While still convinced of the advisability of let- 
ting the Colonel prance, we cannot but wonder in 
casual and friendly fashion if he may not overdo 
the circus business. Take, for example, the inci- 
dent of the dinner given by the Aldine Club of 
this city to the Editor and the Contributing 
Editor. Surely it is no violation of confidence 
to say that the Colonel spoke of his attitude with 
respect to suggestions recently made to the effect 
that he might be induced to resume occupation in 
the service of the public. We may even go so 
far, perhaps, as to add that he made whatever 
declaration he did make with determination and 
fervor. Otherwise he would not have been he. 

Just what he said could not, of course, be re- 
peated, because it was a quite private and strictly 
confidential function, attended by five hundred 
guests, one hundred waiters, and a choir of twelve 
male voices. And yet it seems strange that one 
who occupied the White House nearly eight years 
and could not have been unfamiliar with the 
rapidity with which the proceedings of even an 
executive session of the Senate become public 
property should have expected the whole party of 
six hundred and choir to sit on the lid. More- 
over, whatever was reported was sure to be twisted 
out of joint. The Colonel must have known all 
that. So why did he envelop his words in an at- 
mosphere of deepest mystery and enjoined secrecy ? 
Just showing off, in our opinion, as we have re- 
marked before. Else why all the bother and flap- 
doodle about glaring misrepresentation, inveterate 
liars, incorrigible scoundrels, ete. ? 

For authoritative information upon this vital 
subject we turn, naturally, to the amiable Outlook, 
and, sure enough, upon page 58 of the issue dated 
January 13th, we find the long-sought declaration 
of purpose—to wit: 

The New York Globe rightly represents the actual 
situation when, in commenting on a recent statement 
in the Philadelphia North American (a statement 
which was substantially correct), it says: “ Mr. Roosr- 
VELT is not a candidate now. He has no expectation 
of being a candidate next year. To state so much 
emphatically is as far as Mr. RoOSEVELT may be ex- 
pected to go. It is disclaimer enough to satisfy the 
fair-minded. As to what would be his answer if a 
universal demand for him should arise next year it 
is not fair to ask him to say... . £ As LINCOLN was 
fond of saying, no man may be justly asked to say, 
before he has reached it, whether he will or will not 
cross a particular bridge.” This should be explicit 
enough. 

True, this is not a contributed article and is not 
signed, and we have to remember that the Colonel 
has warned us that he will not assume responsi- 
bility for anything to which his name is not boldly 
affixed. And yet it is a part of a regular editorial 
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and we don’t believe for a minute that Grand- 
brother Lyman Assorr would have pronounced it 
“substantially correct” unless it is. Moreover, it 
bears all of the ear-marks of the Contributing 
Editor’s own sturdy construction. 

Assume that the declaration is genuine and not 
to be disavowed. What is the matter with it? We 
perceive none. It is, in point of fact, sufficiently 
explicit. Rightly interpreted, it means that the 
Colonel is not now a candidate and does not an- 
ticipate that conditions will arise to make it neces- 
sary or advisable for him to become a candidate, 
but he does not propose to bar himself from an- 
swering a call to duty if a real call to real duty 
should, through some extraordinary and unforeseen 
circumstance or combination of circumstances, 
come to him. That is all right. To our mind, 
it is an eminently proper position, not at all un- 
like that held by Mr. CLeveLAND in the later years 
of his life. It may or may not conflict with the 
imprudent utterance made respecting no third 
term in November, 1904. That is a matter of 
interpretation which we need not now consider. 
But so far as we know or can learn, Mr. Roose- 
VELT is under no obligation to support Mr. Tarr 
or Mr. Anybody at this stage of the game. In- 
deed, to our mind, his duty lies in the precisely 
opposite direction, for the simple reason that the 
cardinal principle of journalism is independence. 
We have meant this when we have said it before, 
and we mean it just as much now as we did then. 

Not, of course, that we set the Colonel up on a 
particularly high professional pedestal. We don’t, 
except perhaps as to muddled ethics. But he is 
a sort of journalist just the same, and the very 
fact that he is no great shakes at it renders his 
power to raise hob so trifling as compared with 
the opportunities he would have as President that 
we want to hold him tight right where he is. 


A Plea for Judges ; 

By the way, what did the Colonel say on the eve- 
ning of his election in November, 1904? It is so 
easy to forget precise phraseology that it may be 
well to recall the very words. These were they: 


On the 4th of March next I shall have served three 
and a half years, and these three and a half years con- 
stitute my first term. The wise custom which limits 
a President to two terms regards the substance and 
not the form, and under no circumstances will I be a 
candidate for or accept another nomination. 


Upon the whole, this declaration seems fairly 
explicit, too. And yet, as we have remarked, it 
is not so much what the Colonel says as how he 
interprets what he says. A capital example of his 
mental processes is found, for instance, in his 
recent letter to the biographer of Tuomas C. 
Piatt, telling how he was misrepresented, etc. 
Here are his very words again: 


After the Senator told me that I could not be re- 
nominated as Governor, I said: “ Very well, we will 
fight.” I told him I should absolutely refuse to accept 
the nomination as Vice-President, and that if the New 
York delegation tried to force it upon me, I should 
get up and say that Senator PLarr had announced that 
I should be refused a renomination for Governor and 
would have to be nominated for Vice-President and 
that I should then and there announce that I would not 
take the nomination for ‘the Vice-Presidency. .. . 
Later it developed that the convention, as a whole, was 
bound to have me, and Senator HANNA, who had 
violently opposed my nomination, made up his mind 
that the feeling was so strong that he could not afford 
to antagonize it. After considerable hesitation I then 
concluded to accept. In other words, while I did not 
intend to permit myself to be forced into the Vice- 
Presidency, in order to get me out of the Governor- 
ship, I did not feel at liberty to refuse the nomination 
when it became evident that the earnest desire of the 
Republicans as a whole was to have me take the posi- 
tion for the benefit of the party. 


So, you see, it all depends. If there should come, 
in the words of The Outlook, a “universal de- 
mand,” what could the poor man do? Of course, 
he does not really mean “ universal”; some per- 
nickety chap like Detavan SmiruH would be sure 
to refuse to make the call unanimous. “ General ” 
or “common” would be more exact. And right 
there is where the exercise of judgment may be 
needed. Now it is too much to ask that the Colonel 
be required to pass upon his own case. He might 
be prejudiced by instinctive diffidence. So why 
should he not set all doubts at rest by appointing 
a court to decide whether or not and whenever, if 
ever, his candidacy will be requisite to the salva- 
tion and perpetuation of the Republic? We are 
well aware that the Colonel puts not all his faith 
in judges, but this is an exceptional circumstance 
requiring strenuous treatment and we venture to 
suggest that if he would appoint as members of 
such a Court those eminent jurists the Hon. 
Smeon E. Barpwin, of Connecticut, the Hon. 
A. B. Anperson, of Indiana, and the Hon. J. O. 
Humeurey, of Illinois, he would confer a lasting 
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obligation upon the country which he loves with 
all his heart and all his mind and all his talk. 


The Record 

Harper’s WEEKLY has supported twelve candi- 
dates for President. Eleven were elected. The 
creditable exception was GrRovER CLEVELAND in 
1888. 


An Enjoyable Occasion 

Brother Bryan got back from his customary 
shipwreck just in time to ‘take the center of the 
stage at the Democratic powwow in Washington. 
He is a little fatter, but otherwise hasn’t changed 
much. His views continue the same and his state 
of mind has the old boundaries. Having forced 
an arbitrary rule upon the National Committee 
in 1908 to oust Colonel James M. Gurrey, he 
wanted to reverse it in order to oust him again, 
but for some reason or other the committee 
wouldn’t have it and seated Colonel JAMES by 
a vote of 34 to 18. The inquisitive reporters asked 
Brother Bryan how he liked being defeated. “ De- 
feated?” he rejoined, with honest indignation. 
“Didn’t I have eighteen votes?” The questioners 
drew back abashed while the ever-victorious one 
extracted a fresh laurel wreath from his pants 
pocket and fixed it upon his Napoleonic brow, 
quite after the manner of the little Corsican him- 
self. 

There was no pretense about it. Brother Bryan 
has translated so many lickings into victories that 
he really doesn’t know the difference. It would 
be interesting to see what would happen if he ever 
should win something. Our own suspicion is that 
he would be so stunned that a period of deep de- 
pression would set in and maybe earry him off. 
However, let us hope not. Anyhow, there is no 
immediate danger. 

Brother Bryan spoke last at the dinner. He 
thought of taking as his text the familiar verse 
from St. Luke, xiii:30, but considerately refrained 
for fear of hurting others’ feelings. So he took 
an unaccustomed dash into poetry—very good 
poetry, too, composed by an ancestor of his who 
spelled his name with a “yr” instead of an “ ry.” 

“T slumber not,” he quoted, mellifluously, “ the 
thorn is in my couch.” And then continued: 

The dead have been awakened—shall I sleep? 

The world’s at war with tyrants—shall I crouch? 

The harvest’s ripe—and shall I pause to reap? 





It was so late—nearly three o’clock in the morn- 
ing—thet the full significance of this quotation 
was lost upon the jaded hearers. Otherwise Brother 
Bryan would have gone on with other apt excerpts 
from his ancestor’s able writings, such as, for ex- 
ample: 

There is no hope for nations! Search the page 

Of many thousand years—the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age, 

The everlasting to be which hath been, 

Hath taught us naught, or little: still we lean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and wear 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air: 

For *tis our nature strikes us down. 
*Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move, 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love! 
His only glory wus that hour 
Of self-upheld abandoned power. 

But time was fleeting, and ruthlessly canceling 
his poetic license, which really should have been 
granted only by the government under suitable 
restrictions, Brother Bryan raised a loud voice 
in favor of ANprew Jackson and then sat down 
amid tumultuous applause. 

The other speeches were good, too, though less 
flighty. In fact, an enjoyable ocasion was reported 
by all. 


Pertinent 

If the Laird of Skibo really did touch Unele 
Joun D. successfully, should his money be de- 
scribed as doubly tainted ? : 


Why Mr. Bacon Resigned 

Ambassador Bacon’s relinquishment of his diplo- 
matie job to become a member of the corporation 
of Harvard College seems to excite some surprise 
in the newspapers. They don’t understand it. The 
call of the college looks unimportant to them, and 
they look for other, hidden reasons for Mr. Bacon’s 
retirement. 

That is because they don’t know Boston. Mr. 
Bacon was born and raised in Boston. Member- 
ship of the Corporation of Harvard College is Bos- 
ton’s blue ribbon. It is reckoned there a much 
higher distinction than to be Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and ambassadorships are not in its class 
at all. It ranks about with the Senatorship that 
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CuarLes SuMNER once held, and the chief-justice- 
ship of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

It is an agreeable promotion in a social way to 
a qualitied Bostonian to become a member of the 
Somerset Club, but there are 500 members (we be- 
lieve) of the Somerset Club, whereas the sum of 
the fellows of Harvard College (excluding the 
president and the treasurer) is only five. So the 
distinction of being a fellow of Harvard College 
is at least one hundred times as great as that of 
being a member of the Somerset Club. Perhaps 
that will help to make it clear to our contem- 
poraries why Mr. Bacon shed his ambassadorship 
like last winter’s overshoes when the invitation 
reached him to be a fellow of Harvard College. 


Hopeful 

Before the world is very much older, to die as young 
as ninety-four will be considered unnecessary and inex- 
eusable-—Mr. BRISBANE. 

Inexecusable?, What splendid improvements you 
must be planning for this venerable world to make 
its attractions so durable! 


Advice from “ Punch” 
Can I say more?—FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN in 
the Sunday World, 


You can, of course; but for pity’s sake don’t! 


Two Views of Stonewall Jackson 

STONEWALL Jackson had some qualities very 
like CroMWELL’s, and they make him picturesque 
and extremely interesting to read about and 
write about. Miss Mary Jounston, the novel- 
ist, showed a _ correct. instinct for effect in 
making him the central figure of a very long 
novel. But complaint is made that she makes 
him too odd and extraordinary a_ figure, too 
rough and uncouth, and the complaint comes 
from no less authoritative a source than his wife, 
who testifies, and calls on her husband’s old fol- 
lowers to testify, to his good breeding and real 
refinement and innate gentleness. She objects to 
having him made interesting by making him a 
freak, and gives some excellent proofs that he was 
reasonably normal and a gentleman, though a 
genius. What we all know of West-Pointers goes 
to sustain her case. But it isn’t probable that 
Miss JoHNSTON meant to caricature her own hero. 
She doubtless meant merely to make the most 
of the stern ways he had in war in order to 
create a vivid picture and stir the ordinary reader’s 
imagination. That is the historical novelists’ 
temptation, and the usage does at least enable them 
to interest people who would not eare for less 
highly colored portraiture. But, as a rule, the 
more we learn about strange great men the less 
strange they appear, and the more comprehensible. 
The great Confederate soldier was interesting 
enough to stand being portrayed as his wife knew 
him, with no heightening of his eccentricities; and 
it is well to have him just as he really was while 
he played his réle in the Civil War drama. 


Mr. Bug 

We know a man whose chief characteristic is 
untimely insight. It is not a rare thing in human 
nature. Many men have inspirations that always 
fail because they come too soon; more, of course, 
have them too late. There are plenty of brillian- 
cies that never gleam because they are always turn- 
ed to the wrong light or no light. Such men see 
how unsuspected forces work, but only when they 
don’t work. They are true prophets, but prophesy 
when they don’t know. They are right, but when 
the world is wrong. 

Our unfortunate inhabits Washington, and is 
political, wisely but never successfully. In 1904, 
he said Parker would win, and gave the right 
reason. He said Mr. Bug would do it. Mr. Bug 
was getting restless, and was going to turn things 
over, so he could see the other side. He had 
been on the wrong side too long. Our friend said 
that last time, would scorn to say it now. It’s 
too obvious; anybody can see Mr. Bug is getting 
restless. 

We will say it, however. We have got in the 
habit of saying our friends’ things all over, when 
they are coming true. Mr. Bug is in faet ex- 
traordinarily restless. Rampage is the only word 
for it. He is going to turn more things over 
than ever before in his life. This country is going 
to see this year not one, but many surprises. “It’s 
going to be annus mirabilis for heralded and un- 
heralded changes and reverses. We shall have our 
share of the world’s perturbations. When Mr. 
Bug gets good and started, his effects are voleanie, 
seismic. There’s nobody like him. We are proud 
to announce him. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Bug! 





A Plea for Poetry 


ARNOLD BENNETT?T’S voice is at the moment the carry- 
ing voice. When he speaks the world listens. In his 
volume How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day he 
gives a bit of advice which cannot be too often re- 
iterated, though perhaps it will be less noted than 
anything else in the book. He says: “I will never 
cease advising my friends and enemies to read poetry 
before anything.” Poetry! What an initiation into 
life it is and yet what a blessed relief from sordid 
reality! What exaltation of mind and heart and what 
intimate searchings into our inmost life it furnishes! 
Mr. Bennett, apparently aware how many of his readers 
will discard his advice, urges further: “If poetry is 
a sealed book to you, begin by reading HaAzuirt’s fa- 
mous essay on ‘ The Nature of Poetry in General.’ ” 

Now, if one turn to that famous essay, one finds 
such utterances as these: 

“ Poetry comes home to the bosoms and businesses of 
men.” 

“ Poetry is the universal language which the heart 
holds with nature and itself.” 

“He who has a contempt for poetry cannot have 
much respect for himself or anything else.” 

“If history is a grave study, poetry may be said to 
be a graver; its materials lie deeper and are spread 
wider.” 

* All that is worth remembering in life is the poetry 
of if.” 

* Man is a poetie animal, and those of us who do not 
study the principles of poetry act upon them all their 
lives.” 

* Poetry puts a spirit of life and motion into the 
universe. 

* Poetry has something divine in it because it raises 
the mind and hurries it into sublimity by conforming 
the shows of things te the desires of the soul.” 

* Impassioned poetry is an emanation of the moral 
and intellectual part of our natures.” 

It is worth while to quote at length these passages 
from HaAzuirr because fewer folk are likely to turn 
even to the reprint of this and other essays in the 
“ Everyman” series than to the concise, slim book in 
Which the modern prophet urges efficiency and = con- 
centration. In behalf of the invaluable habit of read- 
ing poetry, however, let us first point out that poetry 
is English literature. If one were to cut out the poets’ 
names from English literature. what would we have 
left?) Omit CHAUCER, SPENSER, SYDNEY, SHAKESPEARE, 
BEN JONSON, GREENE, Forp, DEKKAR, MARLOWE, BEAU- 
MONT, FLETCHER, MILTON, DONNE, QUARLES, HERBERT, 
VAUGHAN, CRASHAW, TRAHERNE, CAREW, COWLEY, 
DAVENANT, Herrick, LOVELACE, SUCKLING, WALLER, 
Wirner,. Drypen, Pore, Gay, Tiomson. Grey, CoL- 
LINS, SOUTHEY, COLERIDGE, BURNS, SHELLEY, KEATS, 
Cowper, Byron, Crapse, Scorr, HUNT. WorbswortH, 
LANbOR, TENNYSON, BROWNING the ROSSETTIS, to name 
only the very great, and how would the bulk of our 
language’s treasure diminsh! If one must not say 
that the whole of English literature is not English 
poetry, at least two-thirds is. ARNOLD BENNETT, in 
his decisive and valuable little book, does not take 
time to say why he intends all his life to go on ad- 
vising friends and enemies to read poetry first and 
foremost: but any one who will follow his advice and 
all those fortunate enough to have been born so doing 
will know the reason readily enough. BENNETT says 
merely that any one who has the pluck to decide that 
he will know something of poetry will soon find out 
that it is not a medieval torture, a mad elephant, or 
a gun that goes off by itself and kills at forty paces. 

The first diflieuliy about poetry is that it lifts our 
thoughts to an unwonted level. We most of us know 
end accept life at rather a middling level. We meet 
our sorrows, our denials, our disappointments as best 
we may, and the life we want hardly ever comes nearer 
than the first ray that breaks from the farthest end 
of a long tunnel. Poetry then comes and offers to 
dress up all this sad and sordid struggle in’ high 
thought and noble words, to drape it all in beautiful 
disguising garments. So to invest and clothe experi- 
ence is to raise it from sordid depression to noble 
contemplation, Kase and satisfaction are not a part 
of the struggle, but noble aequiescence and beautiful 
expression may become so. 

Who could regret all the suffering that comes out 
in“ Lear’ since just sulfering led to such wonderful 
utterances as: 

“Tlow sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 
‘Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall yeur houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 

From seasons such as these?” 

It is worth a great deal of suffering just to be able 
to say “looped and windowed raggedness.” 

Think what a keen appreciation of life’s ills goes to 
saving: 

- “He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world streteh 
him out longer.” 


It is worth at least some of the disillusionings of 
Hamlet to have such a soliloquy as “ To be or not to 
be.” or even to make so exquisite a phrase as “ Absent 
thee from felicity awhile.” 

This is a very puzzling world, and most of us grope 
our way blindly through it not very certain of what 
we want or how we are to get it. Now poetry is not 
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only the most exalted form of human thinking, but also 
the most penetrating and clear-seeing form of lit- 
erature; it takes account of our difliculties and copes 
with them. No other form of writing will so clarify 
the sense for life-values as poetry. Remember, if you 
‘an, what you felt when you first read BROWNING’S 


“A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Else what’s heaven for.” 
There in a nutshell is the reply to that ever-receding 
goal toward which we march, demanding what we shall 
never quite have. 

Or, to be more abstruse, remember that wonderful 
passage at the end of “ The Ring and the Book,” where 
BROWNING explains that art is the only means of con- 
veying truth: 

“Learn one lesson hence 
Of many, which whatever lives should teach: 
This lesson that our human speech is naught, 
Our testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation words and wind. 
Why take the artistic way to learn so much? 
Because it is the glory and good of art, 
That art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth.” 
* Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 


Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word.” 


The reader of poetry can nearly always tell the line 
or lines of poctry that have solved his difficulties, 
silenced his fears, and spurred his efforts. 

Then, also, poetry is a great initiator into a sense 
of beauty. The Renaissance painters of Italy owe an 
untold debt to Brownine’s “ Andrea del Sarto,” 
“Pictor Ignotus,” “Fra Lippo Lippi,” and “ Old 
Pictures in Florence.” Greek vases, but for KEATS’s 
ode, would probably never have been studied at all 
but by experts. So immeasurably has English poetry 
extended the interest in the seven liberal arts that to 
the majority of us it was the practical introduction to 
them. Poetry is the very doorway to the arts. A 
knowledge of poetry quickly raises the level of general 
conversation. With an apt and beautiful line the 
entire trend of converse can be raised. Somehow he 
is infinitely more a man and brother who has trodden 
the same paths, who has mastered the same truths 
in the same words, and to know of a fellow-mortal that 
he shares a devotion with you for SHELLEY and BRrowN- 
iNG is to know him more elosely than any other way. 

Poetry offers us with truth, beauty, and exaltation 
a certain quality of intimité very rare and very 
precious. It does, indeed, as HAztLirr says, “ come 
home to the bosoms and businesses of men.” 


. 


Correspondence 


TARIFF. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL., January 3, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lIn this week's issue you state in effect that the 
Democratic party should stick to the tariff. 

As an interested reader of all your editorials, I wish 
you would get down to facts. The day of general 
diatribes against the tariff is now past, in view of the 
detailed report of the Tariff Board. 

The first question to be answered of course is: Is this 
report of the Tariff Board worthy of confidence? If 
not. why not? 

If it is worthy of confidence, then on a suit of clothes 
retailing at $23, the profit to the retailer is $6.50; to 
the clothing manufacturer, $2.18; to the sheep owner, 
68 cents; and to the cloth manufacturer—the woolen 
trust—23 cents. The total cost of the wool in such a 
suit is $2.25: the total cost of the woolen cloth $4.78. 
Yet we were told by Champ Clark and by Mr. La Fol- 
lette, echoed by numberless others, that the Payne-Al- 
drich bill was costing the people $120,000,000 a year 
in advanced cost of clothing, and that this tariff in- 
creased the cost of a suit- $5 over the former tariff 
bills. 

Will you, as the great apostle of free trade, now 
challenge the fairness of the Tariff Board’s report? 
Or will you, in behalf of the Democratic party, be 
manly enough to acknowledge the outrageous  ce- 
parture from truth of those who, in speaking for tie 
Democratic party, made the above statements”? 

It seems that the entire profit of the wool manu- 
facturer—scouring the wool, combing, spinning the 
yarn, and weaving and dyeing the cloth—is only one- 
third of what the farmer gets; one-ninth of the profit 
of the clothing manufacturer, and one twenty-eighth 
as much as the retailers’ profit on a suit of clothes. 

Is this true or not? Fact, not fancy, is what we now 
ought to have. I am, sir, 

JAS. H. DANSKIN. 


DISTRESSFUL WILES OF DRINKERS 
WakEFIELD, R.I., December 31, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Your editorials in regard to the liquor traffic 
certainly put the question in its true light. 

After a careful observation of conditions in’ this 
community, which in most ways is no different from 
any other, I have come to the conclusion that no-li- 
cense hinders rather than promotes real temperance. 

In this town we have about five thousand inhabit- 
ants, about two-thirds of whom live in the closely- 
connected villages of Wakefield, Peace Dale, and 
Rocky Brook. Under the State law but ten saloons 
could be licensed in the whole town. As it is, I doubt 
if there are many less than five times that number of 
places where liquor is sold more or less openly. 

A man recently convicted of murder testified under 
oath that on one oceasion, when he was drinking in 
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Wakefield, there were thirty persons in the place. It 
is well known that liquor is sold in a “ club,” a pool- 
room, and a drug store, all within a couple of hundred 
feet of one church, and at a grocery within the same 
distance of another. I am told, on reliable authority, 
that on one Sunday evening this last summer a gang 
of bums sat on a low wall surrounding one of our 
churches, merrily passing the bottle, while divine 
service was being said about thirty feet behind them. 

Not long ago, while on a picnic in the thinly settled 
part of the town, where the houses range from a half- 
mile up distant, we came upon a pile of not less than 
twenty-five empty whiskey barrels. We did not see 
any sign of a shack or anything of that kind, and as 
the inhabitants of the nearest houses were known to 
us to be above suspicion, we came to the conclusion 
that the selling-place must have been at some distance. 
This was in November, the location about a mile from 
a small pond on which are situated a number of sum- 
mer camps, whose season had closed shortly before. 

Each year this town votes on the license question. 
Each year it generally goes “no” by a slightly in- 
creased plurality over the preceding year. I am in- 
formed by thinking men that in their opinion that 
plurality is made up largely of the votes of the liquor- 
dealers, who find themselves much freer under no- 
license than they would be otherwise. Naturally they 
co not care to pay for a privilege they have now for 
nothing. I am, sir, 

JOSEPH Kerr. 


IS PREACHING OBSOLETE? 
Mites City, Mon., December 19, 1914+ 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—In “ University Professor’s” inquiry, “ Is 
Preaching Obsolete?” and your discourse relative there- 
to, which appeared in your issue of December 9th, I note 
there is no reference to Matt. x:14, which says, “ And 
whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words,” 
ete. And again in the 40th verse, “‘ He that receiveth 
you, receiveth Me,” ete. To the “ University Pro- 
fessor” the minister’s sermon has evidently lost its 
meaning unless he doesn’t regard the minister as being 
“sent.” But these commands of Christ are evidently 
to be brushed aside to fit our material and intellectual 
needs without even turning them over to Lincoln 
Steffens for revision. I am, sir, 

E. M. 


WHICH? 
Mount VERNON, Ia., December 18, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—I do not wish to renew, after reading your 
journal for several years, principally because of the 
way you back and fill on the question of the evils of 
drinking intoxicants. 

I am, sir, 
ERNEST A. RAYNER. 


Well, brother, which is it that you object to, the way 
we back, or the way we fill?—EprTor. 


SUITED 
Tyn-Y-Corep, ARpMOoRE, Pa., December 24, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—I have just read in the WEEKLY of this 
week the remarks on a “Sure Cure for Asthma” 
and “Mr. Facing-both-ways,” and I beg to express 
thorough appreciation of both articles. You are en- 
titled to a nation’s thanks and a million subscribers. 

I am, sir, 
E. B. Morris. 





Leap -Year 


BroTHER Bryan’s at the door, 
In a_ brand-new suit; 
Some one stole the clothes he wore— 
Trousers, hat, and boot. 
It is Leap-Year, and perhaps, 
Tiring of all other chaps. 
Dame Columbia will decide 
That she’ll be his blushing bride. 


Battle Bob is prinking up 
Nigh the looking-glass, 
With his eye upon the cup 
That is soon to pass. 
It is Leap-Year, and he waits 
Just outside the pearly gates, 
Wond’ring if Columbia prim 
Hath proposals sweet for him. 


Brother Taft is traveling round, 
Here and everywhere, 
With his rare smile so renowned 
And a jocund air. 
It is Leap-Year, and—who knows ?— 
Dame Columbia will propose— 
Did the same thing ence before 
In those happy days of yore. 


Here comes ‘Teddy, fully armed 
For the coming fray. - 
He’s “ deelighted,” “ bully,” ‘ charmed,” 
In the usual way. 
It is Leap-Year, and perchance, 
Though he does not care to dance, 
Dame Columbia will prefer 
That he lead the same with her. 


There are other suitors, too, 
Waiting full of cheer— 
Jimmieboy and Gifford, who 
; Hold the lady dear. 
It is Leap-Year, and it may 
Be that on her wedding-day 
Dame Columbia will elope 
With some Dark Horse full of hope. 
Horace Dopp GastIt. 
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“HOOPLA! HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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22N the Spanish newspapers published 
3 in the City of Mexico, Zapata, 
the bandit who is now terrorizing 
three or four States, is frequently 
“referred to as “the Attila of the 
South.” This is, perhaps, a 
*¥ grandiose phrase to apply to an 
Bp outaw in a_ professedly civilized 
Yeountry. In Mexico the Latin 
sense of romantic drama has become mere absurd sen- 
sationalism where it is not degenerate deviltry, and 
to apotheosize a brigand until he is compared even 
by the authorities which are seeking his destruction 
to one of the great’ generals of ancient history is 
entirely in keeping with the generally debauched 
perspective. 

However, Zapata is uo common bandit, if only be- 
cause of the extent of his depredations and the con- 
tinuity of his outlawry. His history is startling. 

One day in December, 1910, there entered Madero’s 
camp in northern Sonora a dashing fellow less than 
thirty years of age. «The slouchiness, the lazi- 
ness. the stupidity, and the cowardliness of the 
average Mexican were absent from his make-up. 
Instead, Zapata was lithe in figure, mentally quick, 
and decisive in manner. ‘These qualities being the 
opposite of Madero’s own, and matched elsewhere in 
the revolutionists’ camp only by Orozco, Madero’s 
chief of staff, the recruit made an instant impression. 
The information he brought, however, was more tell- 
ing than his person. He declared that his native 
State of Morelos, next to the smallest in the repub- 
lic, bui very populous and with its eastern border 
contiguous to the State of Mexico, was ready to rise 
against Diaz at any moment—in fact, as soon as arms 
and ammunition and a suitable leader were supplied 
to its inhabitants. 

Madero thereupon caused Zapata to be furnished 
with the war material he desired, and the intrepid 
young rebel started south on what then seemed a 
desperate adventure, but which proved to be the 
splendid career of a revolutionary conqueror. His 
operations in the States of Morelos, Oaxaca, and 
Guerrero, in which he burned haciendas, looted vil- 
lages, killed foreigners, and routed the continuous 
detachments of federal troops sent against him, cov- 
ering the first four months of 1911, formed a con- 
clusive argument in forcing Diaz to resign. Even the 
newspapers avowedly loyal to Diaz referred to Zapata 
in big red headlines as “The Seourge.” The story 
of that four months’ work would fill a volume, but 
it is of Zapata the bandit of to-day, rather than of 
Zapata the rebel of last year, that I intend to tell 
here, 

When peace had been declared, Madero sent word to 
Zapata to lay down his arms. Zapata’s answer was 
to ride into the little town of Xuatit] at the head of 
a band of lawless men who eould never have been 
called an army save by the euphemism of a desperate 
politician, rout the small federal garrison, loot the 
stores, and kill all who opposed him, as well as a 
number of innocent Mexicans who merely happened 
to have the ill luck to get in the path of the invaders’ 
bullets. 

Shortly after this, on May 27, Diaz, who in his 
prime would have known how to deal promptly and 
effectively with such a desperado, left the shores of 
his troubled country. A week later his successor 
entered the City of Mexico as a private citizen and 
took up an unoflicial residence, from which, ostensibly, 
he passively awaited the outcome of the fall elections, 
but from which, in fact, he issued the executive or- 
ders and made the proprietary appeals which, after 
his inauguration, issued constantly from the presi- 
dential palace. 

One of Madero’s first moves was to send for Zapata, 
who promptly came into the city to see him. ‘ Don 
Pancho” (a popular derivative of Mr. Francesco, 
Which is Madero’s first name) ‘ implored ’—to use 
the phrase of his vociferous journalistic applauders— 
Zapata to cease fighting and lay down his arms, and 
lhe promised that if this were done the young leader 
should have a substantial place in the government 
forces once the elections were over. 

Zapata agreed to all that he was “ implored ” to 
do, but. before he left the city, he induced Madero 
to advance him 30,000 pesos (about $15,000). This 
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advance was from Ma- 
dero’s private funds, as 
at that time he had no 
legal way of reaching the 
publie exchequer. 

Within a fortnight 
“the hordes of Zapata,” 
as they have ever since 
been called by the Mexi- 
can yellow” press, were 
loose again, and_ the 
“Attila of the South” 
had begun his newer and 
more glorious career. By 
the middle of July the 
numbers which had risen 
at his command were in- 
calculable, and El Mewi- 
cano Heraldo published 
a news despatch from 
Morelos reporting that 
he had an “army” of 














15,000 men. Early in 
August Kl Imparcial 
reported that he had 
20,000 men under his 
command. 

The provisional government, under De La Barra, 
made a number of futile efforts to stop the depreda- 
tions, which differed from those made when Diaz 
vas still in the presidential chair only in their ac- 
celerated ferocity. However, instead of making a 
swift campaign after the person of Zapata, arresting 

















E. Zapata, the most powerful bandit in Mexico 


him promptly, and exeeuting him following a hurried 
court-martial, as Diaz would doubtless have done, the 
orders issued against him were merely defensive. 
The federal garrisons in the various towns were or- 
dered to be on the watch for him and to “ resist” 
his approach. The effect of this, in several cases, at 


Types of followers of Zapata, who are always happy in being photographed 


least. was to make certain lesser federal officers ig- 
nore the coming of Zapata, in reward of which ig- 
norance they received a share of the booty that the 
bandit was thus enabled to take from the more pros- 
perous townspeople. 

On the very day when Madero was inaugurated 
President, November 6th, the various bands which 
were operating under Zapata broke loose in eleven 
different places in the States of Morelos, Oaxaca, and 
Guerrero. Whether by design or accident, it seemed 
as if the wily and audacious bandit were determined 
to serve a formal and terrible notice that his 
former chief must walk the plank which Diaz had 
walked. 

Since then, every few days, there is reported a 
“raid,” or an “outbreak,” or a “battle” in which 
Zapata is almost invariably the victor. In the federal 
reports these affairs are “battles”; in the political 
language of the capital they are “raids,” and, in 
the mouths of the anti-Maderistas, they are “ out- 
breaks.” 

The whole State of Morelos is now practically 
under the control of Zapata. By “control” I do 
not mean that he has any organized political or 
even military government. It would be more accurate 
to say that he has the State terrorized. The federal 
governor no longer dares to maintain a permanent 
residence; several of the cities have been depopu- 
lated through the inhabitants hearing of Zapata’s 
approach and fleeing to the hills, leaving their goods 
and chattels behind; while practically all the for- 
eigners have left. 

Early in December Zapata started out at the head 
of a marauding band of perhaps a thousand lawless 
followers, determined to “throw a scare” into the 
City of Mexico. He rode within sight of the 
city, set on fire three small villages, and rode away 
again. The smoke from his devastation could be seen 
from the spires of the cathedrals in the capital. He 
then made a long détour to the west and south, and 
on Christmas Day again appeared near Tenancingo, 
in the State of Mexico, within easy telephone distance 
of the city. There he overtook twenty rurales, and 
killed thirteen of them, the. rest escaping. Some 
women, wives of the rurales, and a child, who wit- 
nessed the butchery and protested, were killed, and 
their bodies were then mutilated. 

Whatever becomes of Zapata, and there must be 
some end to him soon, or else he will accomplish what 
is freely asserted as being his object, the amassment 
of a large amount of money with which he will flee 
abroad, he will doubtless go down in history as 
the most remarkable bandit the North American con- 
tinent has ever seen. The United States thas had 
remarkable outlaws, but none which ever threatened 
the life of the general government itself. Mexico has 
had bandits of many kinds and degrees, but none be- 
fore whose scope of operations has been so wide or 
whose magnified outlawry has been so continuous 
and so audacious. 

















Bandits starting on a raid through the State of Morelos 











A Mexican victim of a Zapatist band in the State of Oaxaca 
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At the same time, Zapata may not be ealled either 
a politician or a general. It is not apparent that he 
has any desire for office, and his military discipline 
is purely Corsican; formally he appoints no subor- 
dinates, he has no roll-ealls, no drill, no organiza- 
tion. His success is due to the intensity of his per- 
sonality and the weakness of the present government 
of Mexico. 

He creates a follower in the simplest manner 
by handing bim a rifle. A firearm in Mexico means 
wealth and power. To give one to a peon at once 
makes him a de facto government in himself. Kill- 
ing him is the only effective answer to his invincible 
belief that, by grace of his rifle, he has as many 
rights as “ Don Pancho” himself. 

The only political reason for Zapata’s increased 
strength since Madero’s inauguration lies in the fact 
that Madero indulged in many extravagant promises 
before his revolution was successful. He assured 
the people that if they would drive out Diaz and place 
him in power he would divide up the great estates 
and place them under the ownership of the whole 
people. Of course he has not fulfilled these promises, 
and the result is that Zapata finds an easy and 
effective argument to use with many who might other- 
wise hesitate to become mere outlaws. “As Don 
Pancho has not given you what is yours,” says 
Zapata, in effect, “take this rifle and follow me and 
I will give you what you have been promised and have 
not received.” Thus Madero’s false political preach- 
ing has reacted. 

A large number of foreigners holding property in 
southern Mexico have been foreed to “ contribute ” 
to Zapata, who evidently possesses the cool suavity 
of the traditional bandit as well as the ferocious 
eunning. ‘These “contributions” are made in the 
hope that thus devastation and murder may be avoid- 
ed, though they are not always successful. 

A mine-owner who fled from Mexico in the early 
fall has told me of the manner in which Zapata se- 
eured a “contribution” from one of his friends. 
He was sitting one hot summer day in his office, when 
he saw a group of horsemen approaching up the road. 
By their ragged formation he knew they were not 
rurales, and the plentiful banderillos of cartridges 
which were strung about their persons apprised him 
of their character as bandits. He reflected that he 
was alone with a single assistant, and resolved to 
parley with them instead of retreating to his house 
and barricading himself from within. 

In front of the office the leader dismounted and en- 
tered alone. It was Zapata. In the most polite 
manner possible, and after the most courteous greet- 
ings, the bandit pleaded the poverty of his “ patri- 
otic” cause, and informed the mine-owner that, as a 
loyal friend of the revolution, he was expected to 
“contribute ” six thousand pesos; in fact, that was 
the amount which he had been levied. The mine- 
owner, as diplomatically as possible, called Zapata’s 
attention to the fact that the revolution was over, 
that Mexico was supposedly at peace, and added that, 
anyway, he did not possess six thousand pesos. 

Whereupon Zapata beckoned to two of his men, who 
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approached, dragging their rifles carelessly along the 
path. Then, ignoring the remark about the alleged 
peaceful state of the country, the bandit politely in- 
quired what sum of money the “ Americano” felt he 
would like to * contribute.” The owner replied that he 
would gladly give all that he possessed, which was 
twenty-three hundred pesos ($1,150). With a smile 
which was half a scowl, Zapata said he would accept 
this “trifling” sum. The mine-owner then invited 
him into the house, 

opened his safe in the 


it. Zapata offered to have some of his men go back 
with the American and get the cocks. , 
They were about to start, when, as an afterthought, 
the American turned back to the leader and said that 
he would not reveal the whereabouts of his coeks 
unless the bandit chief agreed to let him off with 
his life; and he thereupon revealed that he had over- 
heard the conversation of the night before. The Mexi- 
eans who overheard this laughed immoderately, 





presence of the bandit, 
and permitted him to 
see that it contained 
only 2,300 pesos, which 
were duly handed over. 


After carefully  dis- \ 
posing of this on his own Ny 


person, while his fol- 
lowers greedily watched 
him, Zapata “ requested ” 
the American to mount 
his horse, which was 
tethered back of his 
house, and follow the 
band. Knowing it was 
useless to resist, and 
hoping that he might yet 
escape by some use of 
his wits, the mine-owner 
accepted what had been 
offered as a “ request,” 
the denial of which would 
doubtless have meant his 
instant extinction. 

That night the Amer- 
ican slept in the bandit 
camp, a dozen miles away 
in the hills. In the mid- 
dle of the night he over- 
heard two of the bandits 
whispering. “ What will 














you do with him after 
you kill him?” asked 
one. “Cut out his heart 
and take it to my- old 
woman.” “ What for?’ “ She'll cook it.” “ Wreteh,” 
replied the second bandit, ‘‘ You are too much like a 
soft Gringo. Hat it raw!” 

The mine-owner knew that this was a commonplace 
and serious conversation among primitive men whose 
ancestors had been savages, and who now, in 
anarchical upheaval, were reverting to type. For- 
tunately, however, he also knew that they were chil- 
dren as well as savages, and could be diverted if 
he could but properly appeal to their irresponsible 
instincts. In the early dawn he called for Zapata, 
and told him he possessed two marvelous fighting 
cecks which he had long been preparing for combat 
on the coming Sunday. Zapata instantly was eager 
to get the cocks, and the immediate followers who 
overheard the conversation quickly forgot, apparent- 
ly, their intention of murder, or at least postponed 


Federal troops in the field against Zapata 


rather pleased with the “ Americano’s” shrewdness. 
Zapata put the question to a vote among his men, 
and they unanimously agreed to let the Gringo live 
if he produced two good game-birds. That he had 
given up his money had not mollified them, but if he 
was willing to give up his fighting cocks and at the 
same time was clever enough to demand his life in 
exchange for them they were more than pleased. 

In fact, he returned, under escort, with the cocks, 
stayed and watched the ensuing fight, in which one 
was killed, and then, before he departed on his way 
for the city of Mexico, Zapata opened a bottle of 
champagne and drank his health. 

That American, in common with many other 
Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and 
Spaniards, is now waiting outside the borders of 
Mexico until Zapata and his like have been eliminated. 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER FLOCK’ TO PARIS 


THE HALL OF THE AERO SALON IN PARIS, AS IT APPEARED DURING THE AEROPLANE EXHIBITION 
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WHICH WAS HELD THERE RECENTLY 








SOME OF THE DRASTIC REFORMS THAT THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT IS ACCOMPLISHING 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY" 


$OPR. LLOYD-GEORGE’S — Insurance 
7532 Bill passed its third reading in the 
\\ Ifouse of Commons on December 6th. 
XY 1 am not going to pretend that 1 
have anything more than a_ very 
general idea of its contents. I 
doubt whether there are half a 
dozen men in the United Kingdom 
who really and thoroughly under- 
stand it. Everybody favors its main  principle—the 
principle, that is to say, of extracting compulsory con- 
tributions from employers and employed and from the 
State for the purpose of insurance against sickness and 
unemployment. But no legislative measures have a 
harder time of it than those which unite all parties 
on principles and divide them on details. On its first 
introduction last May the Insurance Bill was hailed 
with a chorus of approval from all quarters of the 
House. Men saw that it was a great, a daring, a 
beneficial scheme, and that its underlying idea emi- 
nently deserved the indorsement of Parliament. When 
they came, however, to examine Mr, Lloyd-George’s 
proposals one by one, their enthusiasm gave place to a 
tepid support, to obstructive criticism, and at last to 
downright hostility . As has often happened before 
with Mr. Liovd-George’s measures, he had not fully 
thought out his scheme before presenting it to Parlia- 
ment and ‘had not sufliciently conciliated the various, 
the almost innumerable, interests affected. The first 
round of applause had hardly died away when re- 
monstrances began to pour in from the friendly socie- 
ties, the trade-unions, the doctors, and, lastly and most 
vociferously of all, from the domestic servants and 
their mistresses. The opposition of these various 
classes and interests was dealt with in a series of con- 
ferences between Mr. Lloyd-George and the deputations 
appointed to wait upon him; and the changes thus 
agreed upon were embodied in the bill as government 
amendments. They soon became too many and too be- 
wilderingly intricate for the average man in or out of 
the Hfouse to follow; and in addition to these extra- 
Parliamentary alterations, many changes were made 
as the result of discussion in committee, and, finally, 
vw vast block of amendments, nearly five hundred in 
number, wes passed under the closure without any 
debate at all. Amid these breathless transformations 
I own to having given up the task of trying to de- 
termine what the bill in its ultimate form contains o1 
does not contain. 

But I think [ am reasonably accurate in saying that 
it divides itself into three parts. The first part con- 
sists of a scheme of compulsory insurance against 
sickness and breakdown. It is applicable to all per- 
sons of not over sixty-five, with salaries of less than 
S800 a year, who are under any contract of service, ex- 
cept soldiers and sailors, pensionable employees of the 
crown or ef local authorities, persons working on 
their own account (sueh as gardeners, washerwomen, 
and seamstresses), wives employed by their husbands, 
and casual unattached workers. The exceptions are 
few and rational; practically 14,000,000 will come 
within the seope of the scheme, which is to be worked 
through the great friendly societies and trade-unions 
on conditions approved by the government, and partly 
also through the post-oflice. The scheme is ecompul 
sory, and is based upon the triple contribution of the 
State, the employer, and the employed. In nine eases 
out of ten that contribution will be four cents a week 
from the State, eight cents a week from the employed 
if a man, and six cents if a woman, and six cents a 
week from the employer. In return for these contri- 
butions there is to be a sick benefit of $2.50 a week 
for thirteen weeks in the case of men, and of $1.90 a 
week in the case of women, which will be reduced dur- 
ing the second thirteen weeks to $1.25 for men and 
women alike. At the end of the twenty-six weeks— 
during the whole of which time the insured is relieved 
from the neeessity of contributing to the insurance 
fund—a disablement benefit of $1.25 may be obtained 
on the certificate of a doctor. In addition, medical 
attendance and treatment and all necessary medicines 
are supplied free to each insured person throughout 
life, and insured women, married or unmarried, and 
the wives of insured men, receive a maternity benefit 
of $7.50. The second part of the bill embraces a 
scheme of compulsory insurance against unemployment 
in the case of the 2,400,000 persens employed in the 
building, construction of works, engineering, and ship- 
building trades. The workmen and the employer will 
each contribute five cents a week, and the State one- 
third of their combined contributions; and the em 
ployed in return will receive either $1.50 or $1.75 a 
week up to a maximum of fifteen weeks in a year ac- 
cording to the trade he is engaged in. This scheme 
will be worked principally through the labor ex- 
changes. The third part of the bill—I eall it so 
simply for purposes of differentiation—sets aside 
$7,500,000 for fighting consumption, and proposes to 
take twenty-five cents a member from the insurance 
fund—the State adding eight cents—to furnish a yearly 
fund for maintaining the campaign and building and 
equipping sanatoria and tuberculosis dispensaries, 

Such, at any rate, was the bare outline of the bill 
when it was first brought forward, and such in essen- 
tials it remains to-day. Obviously it is a very bold 
effort to grapple with some of the root-causes as well 
as with some of the most painful effects of social 
misery and distress. A bolder effort, indeed, has not 
been made in England or in any other country for 
the past two decades, and its coneeption and prosecu- 
tion are a remarkable proof of those gifts of imagina- 
tion and-political courage that make Mr. Lloyd-George 













by all odds the most interesting and effective of 
svitish statesmen. ‘There are many aspects of the 
measure on which one might dwell. One might specu- 
late, for instance, on the effect that is likely to be 
produced by what is practically the first application 
in Great Britain of the principle of compulsion to 
social reform. But to-day I wish rather to consider 
the National Insurance Bill as the latest, but by no 
means the last, link in a chain of measures that dur- 
ing the past six years have wrought a veritable social 
revolution in Great Britain and injected a whole body 
cf new doctrines and aspirations into the conscious- 
ness of the British people. A new England was born 
in 1906, and Gladstone, if he were to revisit it to-day, 
would hardly recognize the country or the Parliament 
whose destinies he guided and whose thoughts he 
shaped for nearly fifty years. 

The characteristic work of the Gladstonian epoch 
was political reform and commercial enfranchisement 
with a minimum of bureaucratic interference. The 
characteristic work of the new epoch is social reform 
and a vast multiplication of the agencies of govern- 
ment. I do not mean that Gladstone was indifferent 
to social reform or that the Liberals of to-day neglect 
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the task of political readjustment. They have, on the 
contrary, shown by their successful curtailment of the 
powers of the House of Lords and by their pledge to 
introduce adult suffrage, to sweep away the present 
mass of electoral anomalies, and to effect a wide re- 
distribution of seats, that they are by no means un- 
mindful of the political and constitutional needs of 
the times. But, broadly speaking, what has most 
engaged the time and thoughts of the British Parlia- 
ment since 1906 has been what Carlyle used to call 
the “condition of England” question—problems of 
labor and poverty and unemployment and housing and 
national hygienies, problems that in Gladstone’s day 
were for the most part comfortably shelved. To run 
over the Liberal record during the past five years is, 
indeed, to get a wonderful insight into the seope and 
fascination of British polities. 

One of the first measures passed by the government 
in 1906 was the Workmen’s Compensation Act. This 
act amended and consolidated the law as to compensa- 
tion for injuries, extended its benefits to seamen, ship- 
masters, shop assistants, postmen, domestic servants, 
and to all employees with a smaller annual remunera- 
tion than $1,250, awarded compensation for all in- 
juries causing more than one week’s incapacity, estab- 
lished a special scale of compensation for persons 
under twenty-one earning less. than five dollars a 
week, and made provision for facilitating the computa- 
tion of the amount due as compensation, for safe- 
guarding workmen against oppressive agreements, for 
regulating the disbursement of the amounts payable 
to dependents of deceased workmen, and for enabling 
the services of medical referees to be more fully 
utilized. Another act, also passed in 1906, considerably 
simplified and improved the system of reporting acci- 
dents in mines, quarries, factories, and workshops. A 
third act of the same year, the Merchant Shipping Act, 
established for the first time a compulsory food scale 
on board ship,- secured on all foreign-going’ ships the 
carrying of a certificated cook, increased the space 
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that must be given to the accommodation of the crew, 
imposed on foreign ships in British ports the same 
regulations as to load-line, life-saving appliances, grain 
sargoes, and unseaworthiness as are applicable to 
British ships, and prohibited the granting of any fresh 
pilotage certificates to aliens. A more recent act, 
passed in 1909 and called the Trade Boards Act, at- 
tacked the industrial and social evil of sweating. It 
set up for certain trades boards composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and of workers in equal num- 
bers, with official members appointed by the Board of 
Trade. The duty of the trade boards is to fix mini- 
mum rates of wages for both time-work and _piece- 
work in the following trades: (1) ready-made and be- 
spoke wholesale tailoring; (2) cardboard-box making; 
(3) machine-made lace and net finishing; and (4) 
ready-made blouse making. The act provides also that 
other trades may from time to time be added to the 
list. 

A yet more intimate and interesting experiment in 
social well-being has been made by the Liberals in con- 
nection with children. They have passed the Children 
Act of 1908, which might better be described as 
the Children’s Charter. I wish I had space to con- 
sider this act with the fullness it deserves. It provides 
among other things for the effective official supervision 
of all “ Homes,” orphanages, and similar institutions 
in which young children are nursed and taken charge 
of for payment. It greatly strengthens the law re- 
lating to the prevention of cruelty to children. It 
makes every case of death by overlaying due to the 
drunkenness of a parent or guardian a penal offense. 
It obliges parents to surround their grates with fire- 
guards. It insists on a sufficient number of adults 
being present at children’s entertainments to insure 
their safety in the event of fire or panic. It sets up a 
“ Juvenile Court” for child offenders, sitting at a dif- 
ferent time or place from the ordinary court, separates 
the children from older delinquents, forbids their im- 
prisonment in ordinary jails. and orders parents to 
attend the court when their children are charged, and 
to pay the fine if they have been remiss in their 
parental duties. The act makes it a penal offense to 
give alcohol to children under the age of five any- 
where, except in case of illness, and children under 
fourteen are forbidden to enter any part of a saloon. 
Tobacconists are not allowed to sell cigarettes or 
cigarette papers to any one under sixteen; pawn- 
brokers are forbidden to have dealings with children 
under twelve, and metal and marine store dealers with 
children under’ sixteen; and vagrants are prohibited 
from taking their children with them about the coun- 
try at such times and in such a way as to deprive 
them of all education. 

In the sphere of legal reform the Liberals have insti- 
tuted a Court of Criminal Appeal, have provided for 
the adoption of the Borstal system in the case of 
youthful offenders over the age of sixteen, and have 
altered the law so as to subject habitual criminals 
to prolonged detention under conditions somewhat 
jess severe than those of ordinary penal servitude. 
They have not given women the suffrage, though they 
may do so next year, but they have passed many acts 
for the benefit of the sex: one, for instance, prohibiting 
night work by women in mines and factories; another 
enabling a married woman to dispose of her property 
without the concurrence of her husband; a third legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; and a 
fourth throwing open the borough and county councils 
to women rate-payers. But at the head of all the 
measures of social legislation which they have passed 
stands the Old-Age* Pensions Act of 1908. By this 
act all people of seventy and over except aliens, 
criminals, lunatics, and persons in receipt of poor law 
relief, are entitled to a pension not exceeding $1.25 
a week, provided their incomes from all sources do 
nut exceed $157.50 a year. Altogether over 900,000 
old men and women kave come within the scope of the 
act at an annual charge to the State of over $60,000,- 
000. .Second in importance only to this gigantic 
measure stands the Labor Exchanges Act of 1909, an 
act that in 1910 found jobs for nearly 400,000 men 
and women, and that has covered the entire country 
with a network of depots which have undoubtedly in- 
creased the mobility of labor and helped to bring the 
problem of unemployment under focus. Another act 
(the Trades Disputes Bill of 1906) secured complete 
immunity for all trade-union funds, legalized peaceful 
picketing, and laid down the principle that any act 
lawful in the eye of the civil and criminal codes if 
done by an individual is not unlawful if done by a 
combination. 

When in addition to all this one remembers that 
Ireland has needed three or four vexed and intricate 
measures, that the Liberals have banished the Chinese 
from South Africa and granted self-government to the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, that they 
have reformed the army from top to bottom, that they 
have introduced at least a dozen first-class reforms and 
improvements in the postal service, that they have 
handled a momentous crisis in India, that they have 
conducted their campaign against the Lords to a suc- 
cessful issue, that they have had to meet the competi- 
tion of Germany in their naval preparations, that they 
have formed a friendship with Russia and renewed the 
alliance with Japan and prosecuted a firm foreign 
policy through six troublous years—when all this is 
borne in mind some idea may be formed not only of the 
tendencies of modern British legislation, but of the 
enormous range and effectiveness of the British Par- 
liament in dealing with the unexampled variety of 
interests committed to its care. 
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By Edward Hungerford 


Il.—THE SPIRIT OF 


COLORADO 


This is the second of a series of six articles by Mr. Hungerford dealing with new and interesting aspects of the development of the West 

















The Capitol at Denver 


HE future of the Silver State lies 
in the immediate development of 
her resources. There has been a 
slight tendency in Colorado within 
the past few years to allow her 
great possibilities to become some- 
what fallow. Either the Coloradians 
have been too content with their 
well. doing, or else the whir and 
the confusion of the boomers out upon the Pacific 
coast has been too dazzling—certain it is that to-day 
the State is pinching herself sharply and ordering her- 
self into the forward ranks of the commercially 
active. 

Denver surveys the map and discovers that she is 
within a thousand miles or so of the ocean port of 
Galveston, no farther inland than Chicago rests from 
New York; and forthwith she wonders when she is 
going to become a great manufacturing city. She 
has already made demands upon the Gould roads and 
the Hill roads that they give her rates into the Texas 
port that will develop her manufactures. <A_ tall 
factory chimney—one of the very tallest in the land— 
makes a landmark to the traveler who approaches the 
capital city from the north and east. It is a dozen 
years since the bore of that great stack was warmed 
by the smoky fires of industry. The smelting plant 
it once served has long since been demolished and 
carted away, and the stack stands a constant re- 
minder to Denverites not of the days that were—for 
that is of poor interest to any Westerner—but of the 
possibilities of the future. Denver has a profound 
respect for the tourist and his alien dollars. It has 
built a great welcoming arch, a really splendid fabric 
in bronze, and brilliant by night with the witchery 
of many incandescents, so that the hordes of in- 
coming strangers who pour out into Seventeenth 
Street from the portals of the Union Station may 
know that the capital of Colorado is glad to see them. 

Nor is that welcome a mere thing of bronze or 
electricity or gay little 
articles in the local 
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tol and to the car that was to take her back to the 
station. It was unusually long in appearing, and 
the girl asked a well-dressed woman in a corner drug- 
store about the car-service. 

The well-dressed woman gave her no perfunctorily 
polite answer, but seemed to have some actual interest 
in the situation. 

“T am afraid that you cannot make your train 
within fifteen minutes,” she said, with a friendly 
smile, “that is, unless you will jump into my car 
outside there and let John whisk you down to th 
station.” : 

The little school-teacher wondered if such a thing 
could ever have happened in her own Indiana city. 

But tourists are one thing—and a good thing, too, 
in a way—and permanent development is another, and 
Denver realizes that she must have the other. Brisk 
little Pueblo, one hundred and twenty miles to the 
south, is already a bigger manufacturing town and 
has a fancifully arrogant way of calling herself “ the 
Pittsburg of the West.” Denver realizes, although 
she rarely confesses it, 
that she has disadvan- 


The big bankers of the East laughed at him also 
when he came to them with the scheme, but the man 
was of the sort who was never daunted by ridicule. 
He had a sublime faith in his project, and when men 
told him that his summit of 10,000 feet above sea 
level was an impossibility, he would retort about the 
number of long miles he was going to save between 
the capital of Colorado and the capital of Utah, and he 
would tell of the single Routt County stretch, a terri- 
tory approximating the size of the State of Massa- 
ckusetts, and holding hidden enough coal to carry the 
United States for three hundred years. When he was 
bluntly refused money he would return to Denver and 
somehow manage to raise some there. The Moffat 
road was built, despite the scoffers of the East and 
of the other roads. Its promoter made repeated trips 
to raise more money, and each time when he was 
home again with empty pockets he would raise the 
money in his own beloved Denver and move the 
terminal of his main line west a few miles. He was 
at it until the day of his death, and he lived long 





tages of location. Those 
same mountains, forming 
so exquisite a reminder 
to the travelers that the 
long stages over the 
plains are ended and 
the rough country has 
begun, are barriers to 
the growth of the capital 
of Colorado. When the 
Union Pacifie was first 
built through to the coast 
it was forced to take cog- 
nizance of them and 
carry its line far to the 
north—a bitter pill to 
the ambitious town that 
was just then forming. 
It sought reprisals by 
building the narrow- 
gauge Denver & Rio 
Grande, a most remark- 
able feat of railroad en- 
gineering, bending far to 
the south and then north 
and west through the 
narrow niches of the 
high hills. But hardly 
had the Denver & Rio 














Grande assumed any real 
importance in a com- 
mercial fashion and the 
mistake of its first nar- 
row-gauge tracks been 
corrected before it was joined at that same Pueblo 
with trunk-line routes to the East, and Denver was 
again isolated from through transcontinental traffic. 
She was then and still is reached by side-lines. 

This was a source of constant aggravation tc the 
man who was until his death, about a year ago, Den- 
ver’s first citizen—David H. Moffat.. Mr. Moffat’s 
interest and pride in the town were surpassing. At 
the time when a number of important lines were 
making Denver a western terminal—among them the 
Rock Island, the Burlington, and the Kansas stem of 
the Union Pacific—Moffat felt that he might pick up 
traffic from these roads and carry it over the Rockies 
to Salt Lake City, a railroad center suffering the 
same main-line disadvantages as Denver. He sent 
surveying parties up into the deep cafions and the 
impasses of the mountains. When they brought back 
the reports of their reconnaissances practical railroad 
men laughed at Mr. Moffat. 





newspapers. It is apt 
to take a far more con- 
crete form. A young 
woman, who taught in 
the public schools of a 
Middle Western town, 
found that she had an 
-hour between trains in 
Denver last summer. 
She was interested in 
the place, and some one 
had told her that a 
good view of it was 
to be found by ascend- 
ing the dome of the 
Capitol building. The 
Capitol is a long mile 
from the Union Station, 
but the girl chanced it 
and was rewarded by a 
fine prospect of a well- 
ordered American town, 
hemmed in by appar- 
ently boundless plains 
on the one side and the 
fine saw-toothed, snow- 
capped ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains on 
the other. Then she 
saw that her hour was 
rapidly disappearing. 














She scurried down the 
many steps of the Capi- 


The irrigating canal and headgate near Montrose, Colorado 
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Denver’s great arch of welcome outside the Union Station 


enough to see his railroad already touching the rich 
treasures of Routt County. 

That, then, is the spirit of the West. It is the 
spirit that pervades the men whom you meet in 
Denver’s streets. You may find that this old fellow 
is still prospecting in the rough topography of the 
mountains; he tells you how he still packs out on 
snowshoes in the long winter of the high altitudes to 
get bacon and other provender for six weeks or 
more of solitude. Here is still an older fellow: 
engage him in conversation and he will tell in the 
frank and friendly fashion that seems to be a very 
quality of Western air that he chased antelope in 
the sage-brush where the big and showy City Park 
stands to-day; that he remembers when a near-by road 
was first the Santa Fé trail and then a country road. 

Of course there are comparatively few Denverites 
who have seen two generations in the City of the 
Plains. Many are enforced expatriates. Do you see 
that waitress over there eying the gaily emblazoned 
headline of the home paper that has been forwarded 
to you? She is an expatriate, and if the rules of this 
little restaurant were not too severe she might tell 
you that she had once lived in Jefferson County, New 
York. When she received the alternative of death or 
exile she laughed at tuberculosis and came here. She 
was a competent stenographer—there was a nicely en- 
graved diploma from the business college at Rochester 
to prove that, and Denver must have work for many 
such as she. But that was the trouble. There were 
too many such as she, and the girl who had lived in a 
nice house in the best street of a northern New York 
town was glad to make a hard living in a cheap 
restaurant of Denver. The army of the expatriates is 
an impressive thing. 

But Colorado, simply because she possesses a 
climate so even and so health-giving as to attract 
many thousands of invalids, aims to be something 
far more solid and sturdy than a mere sanitarium. 
We have already spoken of the hard fight that Denver 
is waging through her Chamber of Commerce to win 
lowered freight-rates through to the Gulf ports, while 
within a very few months a correspondent of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY has called attention to the plans of that 
same Chamber of Commerce for raising a grub-stake 
fund to induce prospectors to take to the Colorado 
hills again. That is an idea of infinite possibilities, 
as is its corollary to reduce the cost of gold and 
silver production through more scientific production. 
To the problem of bringing her mineral production up 
to its old high standards a great State, flushed with 
the vigor of youth and strength, is bending her re- 
sources. 

And yet you will find keen-witted Coloradians who 
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The North Fork Valley fruit district, showing the town of Paonia 


will tell you that the future of the State they love 
lies not in the uncertain treasures of her mountain- 
sides nor in attempts to bribe manufacturers to locate 
their plants in her cities, but in the workable fertility 
of her soil; in the agricultural possibilities of the 
hundreds of thousands of level acres of the plains. 
Having told you this much, they may ofttimes fairly 
divide themselves into two faetions—the one preach- 
ing of farming by engineering, the marvels that 
follow in the very wake of irrigation, the other 
whispering temptingly of the low production costs and 
high net profits of that which has come to be known 
aus dry-farming. 

The dry-farmers have had their innings most recent- 
ly. Three great white circus tents stood in the center of 
one of the main streets of Colorado Springs in October, 
and to them came the- expert dry-farmers from all 
corners of the continent. There were men who had 
trekked north from the burning sands of the Mexican 
deserts, shrewd Canadians down from the Saskatch- 
ewan with a bushel of land schemes in their bon- 
nets, a wizard who has been “doing things” over in 
central Oregon, and, not the least interesting of the 


varied assemblage, a little group of agricultural 
“sharps ” from eastern Colorado. 

You remember eastern Colorado as you trekked 
from the Missouri River toward the setting sun. It 
was like the plains of Nebraska and still surpassingly 
different, for where the Nebraska plains were rich 
farms and prosperous ranches, eastern Colorado was 
uniformly a waste of sage-brush peopled with prairie 
dogs and jack-rabbits—save close to Denver, where 
the long trenches of the irrigation canals have begun 
to work a change in the landscape. 

But to irrigate a high-level county—like Cheyenne, 
for instance, at the extreme eastern edge of Colorado, 
and a hundred or more miles distant from the water- 
producing hollows of the mountains—is a problem all 
but impossible, and still the increasingly better use 
cf all America makes it necessary that Cheyenne 
County be used directly or indirectly in the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. It has seemed foolish and worse 
than that to proclaim the impossibility of the thing; 
for years before the white man came to Colorado 
millions of buffalo were feeding on those arid ranges 
of what is to-day Cheyenne County in the Silver State. 


So it was that a party of shrewd Dakota farmers 
came a little time ago to Cheyenne County, brought 
with them enough traction engines and high-grade 
machinery to build a railroad, and began tilling the 
soil that had rested idle so many years. ‘Thirty 
horse-power gas-traction engines pulling gang-plows 
that cut a strip of prairie thirty-six feet in width at 
each trip showed land that was not merely virgin 
but fertile. One hundred acres of plowing was only 
an average day’s work for these farmers, and well 
it is, for dry-farming means constant cultivation— 
the method by which the precious moisture is con- 
served within the soil. Such dry-farming under 
simplest conditions begets Spanish pease and Milo 
maize, good animal feed, and so indirectly aids in the 
solution of the constantly complicating food problem 
of the nation. Under more elaborate, but still practi- 
eal conditions, better grain and fruit may be pro- 
duced. 

Some men in Colorado scoff at dry-farming, but if 
you go far enough you are apt to find that they pos- 
sess more than an ordinary interest in irrigation, the 
wizardry by which man attempts to do a part of 
nature’s work. For those parts of Colorado that are 
handy to the mountain-slopes have accomplished 
wonders through irrigation. The valley of the Grand 
River has long been famous as an example of a tran- 
sition from desert to fertility because of this very 
method. The Gunnison tunnel, much heralded, has 
now been long enough completed to show the path 
toward the full measure of its accomplishments. The 
Uncompahgre Valley has been made to blossom as 
gaily as the more famed Grand Valley, and the danger 
of crop failure through a season of drought entirely 
removed. The waters of the Gunnison River, now in 
part diverted by the mountain-piercing tunnel, have 
never gone dry. So into the Uncompahgre Valley 
have come the specialty farmers, planning high-grade 
wheats, apples, peaches, rhubarb, onions—all the crops 
that yield fine profits for fine care. 

Still, a shrewd farmer on the far-stretching plains 
of Colorado and yet within engineering reach of some 
water-supply may comfortably combine the most 
profitable methods of irrigation and of dry-farming. 





_ Such a man was he whom we met on a train humming 


north from Colorado Springs into Denver. 

“T’m from Rocky Ford,” he explained, with the 
delightful frankness of all real Westerners. “ You 
know—the melon town. Only I’m in for about every- 
thing else on my ranch—just an ornery truck-farm as 
you folks down there in the East might say... . This 
year I’ve built a reservoir, to hold close to 700,000 
gallons. I’ve about gone broke on the thing and 
given a sort of heart-disease to my friends in the 
local bank. I hope it works—I hope to God it works. 
J ain’t sure. If it don’t I can get a job somewhere. 

“ But it’s got to work, because it’s got all my capital 
and more, too, tied up in it. It’s got to work and 
give me the best ranch in our county. It’s going to 
send one of my girls East to college and give the other 
the big six-cylinder car she’s praying for.” 

There was the justification of the Colorado farmer 
for you—a great crisis in his life to be reached and 
overcome. Life to a man who makes rich, tillable 
acres out of arid desert is apt to bring a few crises. 
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ey HERE are many amusing things in 
Boccaccio, so that one may say that 
‘ WA he was the first of modern men who 
Me heartily laughed. Yet I find him 
difficult to, quote. The truth is that 
Fe many of his stories, while very funny 
is wil in their way, have something of a 
LP) smoking-room humor; they are as 

ue E= broad as they are long—very much 
broader even, sometimes. 

But here is one quite presentable and in its way 
funny enough. The tale is told by Fiammetta, who 
was, in truth, no “little flame,” but the great flame 
who kindled conflagration in Giovanni Boccaccio’s by 
no means asbestos heart. He instructs us in much 
detail concerning their loves, so that we have even an 
inventory of caresses, but that is beside the point. The 
gold-tressed lady relates that there was in the fair 
city of Florence a youth cailed Michael Sealza, who 
was the merriest and most agreeable fellow in the 
world and had still the rarest stories in hand, where- 
fore the young Florentines were exceeding glad to 
have his company whenever they made a pleasure party 
among themselves. It chanced one day, he being with 
certain folk at Monte Ughi, that the question was 
started among them of who were the best and noblest 
family of Florence. Some said the Uberti, others the 
Lamberti, and one this family and another that, ac- 
cording as it occurred to his mind; which Scalza hear- 
ing he fell a-laughing and said: “Go to, what geese 
you are! You know not what you say. The best 
gentlemen and the oldest not only of Florence, but 
of all the world or the Maremma are the great Hobo 
family—a matter on which all the philosophers and 
every one who knows them agree!” 

When the young men who had looked for quite an- 
other answer heard this they jeered at him and said, 
“ Thou mockest us—as if we knew not the Hoboes even 
as thou dost.” By the Writ,” answered Scealza, “ I 
mock you not; nay, I speak the truth, and if there 
he any here who will wager a supper on it, to be given 
to the winner and half a dozen companions of his 
choosing, I will willingly take the wager; and [ will 
do yet more for you, for 1 will abide by the judgment 
of whomsoever you will.” Said one of them called 
Neri Mannini, “I am ready to try to win the sup- 
per”; whereupon, having agreed together to take 
Piero di Fiorentino, in whose house they were, to judge, 
they betook themselves to him, followed by all the rest, 
who- looked to see Sealza lose and to-make merry over 
his confusion, and they recounted to Piero all that 
had: passed. Piero, who was a discreet young man, 
having first heard Neri’s argument, turned to Scalza 
and said to him, “ And thou, how canst thou prove 
this which thou affirmest?” ‘“ How, sayest thou?” an- 
swered Sealza. “Nay, [ will prove it by such rea- 
soning that not only thou, but my opponent also will 
acknowledge that I speak the truth! You know that 
the ancienter men are the nobler they are; and so 
it; was said but now among these. Now the Hoboes 
are more ancient than any one else, so that they are 
nobler; and if I can demonstrate that they are the 
most ancient, I shall undoubtedly have won my wager. 
You must know, then, that the- Hoboes. were made 
by the Almighty Creator in the days when He first 
began to draw, but the rest of mankind were made 
after He knew how to draw. And to assure yourselves 
that in this I say the truth do but consider the Hoboes 
in comparison with other folk. Whereas you see all 
the rest of mankind with faces well composed and 
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By Charles Johnston 


duly proportioned, you may see the Hoboes, this one 
with a countenance very long and narrow, and that 
with a face out of all measure broad; one has too 
long and another too short a nose, and the third has 
a chin jutting out and turned upward and huge jaw- 
bones that show as though they were those of an ass, 
while some there be who have one eye bigger than the 
other and yet some who have one eye set lower than 
the other, like the faces that children are accustomed 
to make when first they begin to learn to draw. 
Wherefore, as I have already said, it is abundantly 
apparent that the Almighty made them while He was 
learning to draw, so that ‘they are more ancient and 
consequently nobler than the rest of mankind.” 

At this both Piero, who was the judge, and Neri. 
who had wagered the supper, and all the rest, hearing 
Scalza’s comical argument and bethinking themselves 
of the Hoboes, fell a-laughing and affirmed that he 
was right, for that the Hoboes were assuredly the 
noblest and most ancient gentlemen that were to be 
found not in Florence alone, but in the whole world 
and the Maremma. 

So much for the Decameron. Here’is a tale from 
the life of its author. It seems, says Boceaccio’s biog- 
rapher, that during the time he was writing it he 
found himself taken by a very beautiful woman, a 
widow, who pretended to encourage him, perhaps be- 
cause of his fame, provoked his advances, allured him 
to write to her, and then, laughing at this middle- 
aged and obese lover, gave his letters to her young 
favorite, who scattered them about Florence. Boceaccio 
had already been hurt by the criticisms some had of- 
fered on his work. This deception by the widow 
exasperated him, his love for women turned to loathing, 
and he now composed a sort of invective against them 
which was called the Corbaccio, which seems to mean 
the Trap. The story is as follows: A lover finds 
himself lost in the forest of love and is delivered by 
« spirit. The lover is Boccaccio; the spirit is the 
husband of the widow who has returned from hell, 
where his avarice and complaisance have brought him. 
In setting Boccaccio in the right way, the spirit of 
the husband reveals to him all the imperfections, arti- 
fices and defects, and the hidden vices and weaknesses 
of his wife. Had you seen her first thing in the 
morning with her nightcap on,” and so forth, which 
suggests why Boccaccio is hard to quote. But the 
jest is a bitter one, rather satire than humor, and so 
somewhat wide of our mark. 

hi¥ one of the stories of the Decameron, Boceaccio 
introduces Giotto the painter, who, he says, “ had so 
excellent a genius that there was nothing of all which 
Nature, mother and mover of all things, presents 
unto us by the ceaseless revolution of the heavens, 
but he with pencil and pen and brush depicted it, and 
that so closely that not like, nay but rather the 
thing itself it seemed, insomuch that men’s visual 
sense is found to have been oftentimes deceived, tak- 
ing for real that which was but feigned. Wherefore 
he, having brought back to the light this art. may de- 
servedly be called one of the chief glories of Florence.” 
The author of the Decameron was also the warm life- 
long friend of Petrarea and the biographer of Dante, 
so that he binds together the great men of a great 
age. One of the contemporaries of Boccaccio has 
recorded this tale of Dante, which is, perhaps, the 
closest approach the great poet of the Divina Commedia 
ever made to a practical joke: 

One day while Dante was passing the Gate of Saint 
Peter he heard a blacksmith beating iron upon the 





anvil and singing some of Dante’s verses like a song, 
jumbling the lines together and confusing them so 
that it seemed to Dante he was receiving a great in- 
jury. He said nothing, but going into the blacksmith’s 
shop he took up his hammer and pincers and scales 
and many other things and threw them out into the 
road. The blacksmith, turning round upon him, cried 
out: “ What the deuce are you doing? Are you mad?” 
“What are you doing?” said Dante. “I am working 
at my proper business,” said the blacksmith, “* and 
you are spoiling my work throwing it out into the 
road.” Said Dante: “If you do not like me to spoil 
your things do not spoil mine.” ‘“ What things of 
yours am [I spoiling?” said the man. And Dante 
replied: “ You are singing something of mine, but not 
as I made it. I have no other trade but this and 
you spoil it for me.” The blacksmith, too proud to 
acknowledge his fault, but not knowing how to reply, 
gathered up his things and returned to his work, and 
when he sang again sang T'ristram and Launcelot, and 
let Dante alone. 

Which is at least mildly funny. So much for the 
thirteen hundreds in Italy. In the early fifteen hun- 
dreds Vasari was born, and in due time began to write 
his stories of the great Italian artists who are still 
Italy’s chiefest glory. He records some humorous 
things—for instance, this of Michael Angelo: A cer- 
tain painter, says Vasari, had a picture wherein was 
an ox which looked better than the rest. Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, being asked why the painter had 
made it more lifelike than the rest, replied, “ Every 
painter succeeds best in a portrait of himself.”  An- 
other painter, Vasari continues, had executed a_his- 
torical picture in which every figure was copied from 
some other artist, insomuch that no part of the pie- 
ture was his own. It was shown to Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, who, when he had seen it, was asked by 
a very intimate friend of his what he thought of it. 
He replied: “He has done well, but at the Day of 
Judgment, when all bodies will resume their own . 
limbs again, I do not not know what will become of 
that historical picture, for there will be nothing left 
of it.” 

Baldassare Castiglione. a generation earlier, has 
some good things, such as this: The Bishop of Corvia, 
he says, in order to find out the intentions of the 
Pope, one day said to him: “ Holy father, it is com- 
monly reported in all Rome and even in the palace 
that your Holiness is about to make me governor.” 
The Pope replied, ““ Never mind what they say; they 
are nothing but low-tongued rascals.” The same writer 
records that a certain pleader to whom his adversary 
said, “ What art thou barking for?” replied, “ Be- 
cause I see a thief.” 

Again he says, as Duke Frederie of Urbina was one 
day talking of what was to be done with a large 
quantity of earth which had been dug up in order to 
lay the foundation of his palace, an abbot who was 
present said: “ My lord, I have been thinking where 
it could be put and I have a good idea: order a great 
ditch to be dug and you may there dispose of the 
earth without further hindrance.” The duke replied, 
not without a smile, “ What are we to do with the 
earth which will be dug from this new ditch?” The 
abbot answered, “ Let it be made big enough to hoid 
both.” And thus, although the duke tried to show 
him that the larger the ditch the more earth would be 
dug out of it, he could not understand that it could 
not be made large enough to contain both heaps, but 
only replied, “ Make it so much the larger.” 





Have You a Little Slogan in Your Town? 


ject of this sort is to go back to the day 
when the Garden of Eden became an 
abandoned farm and follow history for- 


HE accepted way of writing about a sub- 
ef, 


oe 


Ys tw ‘Award. But as the origin of city slogans 
is not accessible in ready-reference books, 

Us aspect will be glossed over. 
It cannot be said authoritatively that Ninevah 
and Carthage did or did not have slogans, but 
one is on firmer ground when he sets foot in Ttaly. 


“Vedi Napoli e poi muori” is both authentic and 
antique, but “See Naples and then die” is not in 
line with modern practice as to slogans, because it 
would tend to stimulate no business (and slogans 
nowadays are after business) except undertaking. On 
the other hand, hustling Yankeedom has devised noth- 
ing better than the classic “ All roads lead to Rome.” 
It is so good that at least two cities in the New 
World, Spokane, Washington, and Enid, Oklahoma, 
have adapted and adopted it. 

Few, if any, slogans have the official sanction of the 
cities they are intended to advertise. They are usually 
put forward by a chamber of commerce, board of 
trade, or other business body, and it frequently hap- 
pens that two or more will enjoy about equal favor. 
Often, too, some of the brightest suggestions are not 
regarded as suitable for drawing business to a town. 

There was a Texas newspaper, for example, which 
used to run a couplet in its columns, 


Keep boostin’ 
Houston, 


but it is not recorded that the city’s captains of in- 
dustry copied it for their letter-heads. Briefer and 
better, even, but doomed also to blush unseen, was the 


. lyric which a Missouri editor composed for his town, 


By Arthur H. Warner 


Boom 
a; Hume. 

Although punning has properly been written down 
as the lowest form of wit, several cities have availed 
themselves of it (and successfully) in coining slogans. 
“Topeka Kan., Topeka Will” was the happy out- 
come of a prize competition in that city a couple of 
years ago. There is also the somewhat more dubious 
* El Paso, the Pass; Don’t Pass El Paso.” 

Alliteration’s alleviating assistance is, of course, 

frequently employed. “ Bigger, Busier, Better Bos- 
ton” is dignified and of a moral caliber becoming its 
subject, yet some will lean toward the racier and 
more human picture, “‘ Larger, Livelier, Lovelier Lan- 
sing.” From Iowa comes, “ Waterloo’s Ways Win,” 
with a faintly reminiscent flavor of Peter Piper and 
his prickly peppers. But best of all the alliterative 
slogans, one that swings its way right into the heart, 
is the rollicking call from Washington, “ What Walla 
Walla Wants Is You!” 
- As a rule there is not much poetry in municipal 
watchwords. It is Business with a big B. Yet the 
muffler is not always put on sentiment. “The Venus 
City of the Unsalted Sea” is Duluth’s appeal, while 
of Colorado Springs it is said, “She Sits Forever in 
the Sun.” It isn’t everybody can do that, Colorado 
Springs! One rather envies you. Also one suspects 
a little business in your poetry, a sop to the health- 
resort vote, so to speak. 

At the Seattle exposition the rival city on Puget 
Sound displayed a huge electric sign, “You'll Like 
“Tacoma.” The sign aroused curiosity among visitors, 
but when they asked for information the graceless 
Seattleites replied: 

“Probably it’s a new breakfast food. 
use it.” 


We don’t 
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But Tacoma is not a city of a single slogan. 
“Watch Tacoma Grow!” is another of her inspira- 
tiens. Buffalo, Syracuse, and Schenectady are also 
well fixed. You may choose between “ Buffalo Means 
Business ” and “ Boost for Buffalo”; between “ Syra- 
cuse Spells Success”; and “If You’re in Syracuse, 
You're in Right”; between “ Schenectady Lights and 
Hauls the World” and “ Skedaddle for Schenectady.” 

“Onward, Cleveland!” is straightforward and_ in- 
spiring, while one can almost feel somebody behind 
pushing him in “ Fort Wayne with Might and Main,” 
and “In Kalamazoo We Do.” Oklahoma City 
modestly proclaims itself “The Fastest Growing City 
in the Fastest Growing State.” Indianapolis is per- 
haps the one municipality to go to the Scriptures for 
her watchword. “No Mean City,” she describes her- 
self. Chattanooga, on the other hand, is frankly com- 
mercial, “ The City that Pays Dividends.” 

Naturally it is the smaller towns which are most 
audacious. From the Minnesota River comes the 
breezy “ Mankato for Mine,” while in Montana Great 
Falls boasts exultantly, “ Watch Our Smoke!” That 
may be all right in Great Falls, but if an officer 
watches your smoke in New York, it’s a sign that 
you'll hear from it in police court. 

“Come Blow Your Whistle with Us,” calls Musca- 
tine out of the corn-fields of Iowa. Here again may be 
interposed a reminder that some effete Eastern cities 
liave anti-noise societies, and that whistle blowing is 
frowned upon in the society in which the best fac- 
tories move. 

But for a flawless finis there lingers in memory the 
slogan of a prairie town in the West, “Mott is the 
Spot.” There is a complacency, an assurance about 
that which wins one’s heart. “Mott is the Spot.” 
Why not? 
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ROR IIE parents of Jaeques Lebeault, my 
ees? law-student friend to whom [ am 
going to introduce you, live in a 
white, stony-faced village, the name 
of. which, Bouze, might suggest a 
feeble pun te a_ perverse” British 
ey mind, for Bouze is close to Beaune, 
>in the heart of the wine-growing 





, surgundy. 

M. Lebeault, senior, Jacques’s father, is a viticul- 
teur—that is to say, he owns and tills a number of 
vineyards, as his father and grandfather have done 
before him ever since the Revolution gave them the 
possession of the land. The vineyards are small and 
scattered, but they yield year in vear out 100 hogs- 
heads of wine, red and white, which sell for an 
average price of 150 frances a hogshead. 

Is old M. Lebeault poor or rich? He ought to be 
rich, but he is always saying that he is poor. “TI 
have only my vineyards for a livelihood,” he tells his 


customers. “ When I have paid my vignerons [labor- 
ers| there is left but little for me.” And should the 


harvest be a bad one, he writes, “je suis dans le 
bejoin (besoin) ” . in sore need. 

A peasant, and having no ambition to be anything 
else, he dresses as one, rarely quitting his long white 
blouse and black sabots, or wooden shoes. He can just 
read and write, and talks a kind of patois in which 
the r’s are rolled for a surprising length of time. 
This reduplication of the r’s he retains in his spell- 
ing. for instanee, in his letters to his son he ealls 
him “mon cher garrs” (my dear lad), with two r’s; 


By Rowland Strong 
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and in announcing at the same time the despatch of 
some excellent home-made butter for Jaeques’s early 
breakfast, he writes: “ Du bon beurrrre pour ton petit 
déjeuner, ne le gaspille pas” (don’t waste it); beurre, 
an article of some luxury, being thus honored with 
two additional r’s, making four in all. His frugality 
is great, and though not a miser, he is so economical 
that any little present he may make assumes the 
shape of an almost heroie sacrifice of first principles. 

Otherwise he is a gay old boy, very conservative ; 
sings a song at dessert on Sundays, thereby upholding 
a good old French custom; hates the present anti- 
clerical government (the curé of Bouze boards at his 
house) ; has a special loathing for the memory of Gam- 
betta, and rightly attributes his unfailing health to 
never drinking any but his own wine. 

Jacques’s mother you must also know, if you are 
to understand Jacques, for a Frenchman always mir- 
rors his mother; or at least it is safe to say that he 
does so in the vast majority of cases. 

She, poor dear, can neither read nor write, but she 
is the most lovable creature in the world. She wears 
a white laced linen cap, and has a large, oblong, drab 
face, seamed with an incredible number of semi-circu- 
lar wrinkles which give her an appearance of constant- 
iv smiling. 

There is nothing more refreshing and consoling than 
a sight of that wondrous old face. Her large, brown 
eyes, with admirably cut eyelids, long and drooping 
like those of a Valasquez portrait, have the depth and 
luscious sparkle of black grapes, and every kind of 
good-humor, wit, and gaiety and love flickers in them. 
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Tells him to esteem himself fortunate in having so diligent and capable a son 
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Was there ever, even in France, such a family for 
kissing one another as the Lebeaults? They kiss in 
the mornings and in the evenings. They kiss with 
special enthusiasm on birthdays, and on certain other 
anniversaries which may be even more sacred, for then 
they silently point to the date on the calendar and 
kiss. They kiss one another on railway platforms, on 
starting for or returning from a journey, even by 
omnibus. 

But the triumph of their kissing is reserved for the 
day when Jacques arrives from Paris at vacation-time. 
Then the old servant, Marie, gets kissed too, and 
when, as sometimes happens, I have accompanied 
Jacques on a brief visit to Bouze, then, having soundly 
kissed his father, mother, and Marie on both cheeks, 
and on the forehead, Jacques will exclaim, “and thou 
must kiss our English friend, too, little mother. It 
will make him pleasure. He is not a foreigner, for 
he is an Englishman! Ho, ho! Vive Ventente cordi- 
ale!” So Jacques rattles on. And the warm enfolding 
of the old arms, the scent of the cold, old wrinkled 
cheek! 

It was a kiss that decided Jacques’s University 
career—not a parental, but an official kiss. 

Of all the boys at the Beaune lycée, Jacques had 
won the greatest number of prizes, including that for 
good conduct, in virtue of which His Excellency, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who presided at the 
prize-giving, took Jacques benevolently by the shoul- 
ders and kissed him on both cheeks. 

This “ accolade,” as it is called, is sometimes omitted 
when the father of the successful boy is known to pro- 
fess anti-Ministerial] sentiments. Some surprise, there- 
fore, was expressed at Bouze that the Prefect of the 
Cotes d’Or, in which department Bouze is situated, 
had not prevented it. He must have known, as every 
man, woman, and child did in Bouze, that old M. 
Lebeault was a fervent Royalist, that he boarded the 
curé (not for love of the curé, but as a political de- 
monstration), and that he loathed the memory of Gam- 
betta. But the Prefect, who came from the Pyrenees, 
was a witty and wily man, and in this way he practi- 
cally disarmed old M. Lebeault, whose opposition in 
the Bouze Municipal Council, of which he was chair- 
man, had caused the government considerable annoy- 
ance. 

Kissed publicly by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, what possible course now lay open to Jacques 
but to pursue his studies at the University of Paris, 
of which the Minister is ex officio Grand Master? 

Jacques’s send-off at the Beaune railway station is 
a sensational affair, When French people start 
shaking hands it is difficult for them to leave off. 
They took to the “shake-hands,” borrowing it from 
England, somewhat late in their national history, but 
since then they have been making up for lost time. A 
Frenchman shakes hands with you when he meets you, 
and again when he bids you good-by, yet again when 
he opens the door of his sitting-room to let you out, 
and again at the front-door as you go out, again on 
the docr-mat, and perhaps finally (though you cannot 
be sure of that) at the head of the staircase. 

Would you believe it?—the Prefect is on the plat- 
form, quite accidentally of* course (clever man!). 
He shakes hands with Jacques, and, as a certain re- 
straint is imposed upon him by his high functions, he 
manages to do so only once. But the others! They 
nearly wring Jacques’s hands off. The Mayor of 
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Beaune is there, and of course the Mayor of Bouze, 
and indeed most of the population of Jacques’s native 
village, and just before the guard whistles for the 
train to start the blacksmith of Bouze swings 
Jacques’s mother up in the air in his powerful arms 
so that she may give her son a last kiss through the 
carriage window. ‘Thus amid waving of handker- 
chiefs and shouts of “Au revoir, mon fieux! [my 
child!] Come ‘back in good health! Good luck! 
Think of thy friends! Write often!” Jacques makes 
his first plunge into life’s ocean to sink or swim. 

Gay and amiable by nature, Jacques, though he will 
study hard, has no intention of ' ading the life of an 
ascetic. He looks forward to the pleasures of Paris 
with keen anticipation. He is not what the French 
eall a “saint” and the English a prig. But there is 
a gentle vein of irony, of skepticism, in all his moods 
which is natural to his scholarly temperament and 
will prevent him from making a fool of himself. 
Having the finest quality of French brain, and being 
for that reason a natural gentleman, Jacques loses 
his provincialism almost immediately he sets foot in 
Paris. And this is what his amazed father notices 
first of all when he arrives from Bouze on a visit to 
his son just three months after Jacques has been in- 
stalled in his little sixth-floor room in the Rue Gay 
Lussae. ‘“ Mon Dieu!” he exclaims, “ thou art already 
a Parisian! Un Parisian, vrai! Let me embrace my 
little Parisian!” 

Old M. Lebeault has alighted at the Lyons Railway 
station, dressed for Paris, in a vast black frock-coat 
reaching almost to his heels, a white tie, a derby hat 
with a very curly brim, great boots the toes of which 
extend about three inches beyond the circumference of 
his hat, and in his buttonhole a little bronze medal 
which proclaims him to be a Municipal Councillor. 

His luggage consists of a small black bag, and 
(what he treasures especially) a two-gallon cask of 
his own wine. 

The loudness of his voice, the richness of his r’s, and 
the resonance of the kisses which he exchanges with 
his son create some tenderly amused astonishment 
among the Parisians on the platform. 

As he has already explained to Jacques in a letter, 
his chief ambition is to be shown an “ étudiante,” or 
girl-student, and the “ Tourrr Eiffel.” He has not been 
in Paris for thirty years, and these are its new features 
which have most excited his anticipatory interest. 

On arriving at the little hotel in the Rue de Tournon 
where he is. to stop, his first care is to install the 
cask of wine under the bed, and he then delivers the 
following speech to the amazed waiter: 

“ My son, I know that during my absence thou wilt 
drink of this wine. How, indeed, couldst thou resist 
the temptation? All I beg of thee is to leave a little 
for me.” Then Jacques and his father sally forth into 
the street. 

Of course their first visit is to Jacques’s room. To 
reach it they pass through the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, which are now in the full glory of their autumn 
flowering. On the benches under the chestnut-trees, 
which ‘are scattering their golden leaves on the ground, 
some of Jacques’s class-mates are seated, diligently 
studying their law-books. They look up as he passes, 
and nod to him pleasantly. Old M. Lebeault’s admira- 
tion is roused by so much intellectual industry in the 
open air, and he expresses his joey that Jacques’s 
friends should belong to the “serious” set. “ Ah, my 
little one, had I only had the same “ instruction ” that 
thou art receiving, to what position might I not have 
attained!” And his eyes roll in wonderment at the 
vastness of the possibilities thus visioned. Jacques 
smiles, and points out that the gardens are a real boon 
to poor students obliged to live in very small rooms 
where there is neither light nor air. “ You see, father, 
everything in Paris, especially rent, costs you the eyes 
of the head.” 

They have now reached the Boulevard St. Michel, 
the “ Boul’ Mich’” as the students call it. ‘“ Tiens!” 
cries the old gentleman, ‘des étudiantes!” <A long 
procession of the youth of both sexes is passing at a 
rapid pace down the middle of the street. Most of the 
young men wear the “ beret,” or soft, round, velvet cap 
proclaiming them to be students, edged with red, blue, 
or yellow ribbon, according as they belong to the 
faculties of law, letters, or sciénce. They are shouting 
to a monotonous chant, “ Conspuez Pigeon! Conspuez 
Pig ... eon!” (Down with Pigeon!) The voices of 
the young women pierce shrilly through the din. They 
are even more excited and gesticulate more wildly 
than their male friends. But Jacques explains that 
these young women are not “ étudiantes.” This is 
what is known as a students’ “ mondme,” or demonstra- 
tion, and the unpopular M. Pigeon against whom it is 
directed is a professor of medicine. He is accused, 
quite falsely, of purposely setting questions in examina- 
tions to which there is no answer. The students have 
already turned his lecture-hall into a bear-garden, and 
they are now on their way to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, which is on the other side of the Seine, to 
clamor for his dismissal, but perhaps the police will 
not let them get so far. “ But who are those energetic 
young ladies?” asks the old wine-grower. ‘“ There are 
some pretty ones among them. If they are not 
étudiantes, what are they?” Ah, I know, my little 
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friend, my son. Of course [ remember now. These are 
grisettes!” But Jacques explains that the grisette 
no longer exists. These are young ladies of the 
Quartier, who naturally take an interest in every- 
thing that concerns the student. The majority of 
them are probably engaged in making hats during the 
day, and are now sacrificing the dinner hour for the 
sake of showing their sympathy for their student 
friends. Old M. Lebeault raises his eyebrows and 
gives an incredulous nudge, but they have now reached 
the narrow, seven-storied house at the very top of 
which Jacques lives in a diminutive room with “ man- 
sarde,” or dormer, windows and a slanting roof. The 
conversation is interrupted by the introduction of old 
M. Lebeault to a friend of Jacques who shares his 
room with him in the daytime, a young fellow-student 
from Marseilles, whose acquaintance he made in the 
train on the way to Paris. 

Anatole Lespes is even poorer than Jacques. He 
has no scholarship, and so he ekes out his slender 
budget by giving lessons to the children of a dentist 
in exchange for his board, but the shrieks of the 
dentist’s patients (they are mostly maid-servants) 
and the racketing of the children make study impos- 
sible, so Anatole takes refuge with Jacques, an ar- 
rangement which old M. Lebeault does not disapprove 
of, though he warns his son in a whisper not to lend 





For dinner, Jacques takes his father and his chum 
to Laveur’s, that famous old “ pension” in the Rue 
Serpente, which for generations has been frequented 
almost exclusively by students. Every Paris student 
knows it. Why, only the other day the entire Ministry 
came and dined there to commemorate old times. Old 
Laveur is dead, but it is still remembered how liberal 
he was to his student customers, sometimes lending 
large sums ef money to those whose future suecess he 
foresaw. Many a famous statesman owed his first 
start to old Laveur’s helping hand. Even Gambetta, 
so they say, ... but old Lebeault will have none 
of him. However, young Laveur now earries on the 
business on the same lines. He comes up and is intro- 
duced, and Jacques begs him to convince his father 
that there is really some wine in the Laveur cellar fit 
to drink. A bottle of Fleurie is produced * from be 
hind the fagots.” and as old M. Lebeault sips it 
critically, young M. Laveur tells him to esteem him 
self fortunate in having so diligent and capable a son, 
whose reputation is already great in the Quartier, who 
is surely destined for a brilliant career, to become a 
Minister no doubt, or perhaps President of the Re- 
public. And so pleased is old M. Lebeault with these 
compliments that he forgets his hostility to the Re- 
public, forgives Gambetta, rises to his feet, clinks 
glasses with M. Laveur, shakes hands with him, and 
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A young lady with fair hair, a 


him any money. Jacques’s law-books are piled on the 
floor. On the wall are the photographs of his father 
and mother. Apart from the bed, there are only five 
articles of furniture in the room, including a_ table 
and two chairs, so the inspection is soon finished, and 
the party descend twelve flights of stairs to, seek a 
convenient café where they can drink an “ appetizer ” 
before lunch. They make a weird group as they stroll 
back again to the Boul’ Mich’—old M. Lebeault, in 
his heavy. provincial black clothes, holding his son 
violently by the arm; Jacques, already indistinguish- 
able from the ordinary middle-class Parisian, in frayed 
clothes of no particular cut; and Anatole with a broad- 
brimmed felt hat, peg-top trousers, an immense 
spotted blue tie, and other eccentricities of costume 
dear to the Meridional or Southerner. 

They pitch upon the Brasserie du Panthéon, where 
the “ consommations,” or drinks, though not so cheap 
as elsewhere, are of the superior quality that warrants 
their being offered to an honored guest. 

The elegance and comfort of the arrangements im- 
press old M. Lebeault. “ C’est propre, trés propre,” he 
exclaims. But old M. Lebeault’s interest has been 
diverted to a young lady with fair hair, a retroussé 
nose, and a vast hat, who is sipping a glass of beer at 
the table opposite to them. He has not noticed an 
almost imperceptible warning sign which Jacques gave 
her as he sat down. “Surely now,” he whispers to 
his son, “that is an ‘ étudiante.’” ‘“ Of what faculty. 
father, do you think?” After a reflection, “ Arts and 
sciences,” hazards the old wine-grower. Anatole roars 
with laughter, and M. Lebeault, mystified, but pleased 
with his own unconscious wit, invites him to lunch. 


retrousse nose, and a vast hat 


if Jacques had not pulled him to his seat would cer- 
tainly have embraced him. 

The dinner is prolonged to a late hour. A visit to 
the “ Caveau” follows. It is one of the grand nights. 
The young lady with the vast hat who has already 
attracted old M. Lebeault’s attention at the Brasserie 
du Panthéon is there, a most singular coincidence, and 
by some undefinable process, which may have been 
elective affinity, becomes introduced to him, and they 
are soon great friends. Before they leave, Jaeques 
has danced a breakdown, Anatole has played on the 
Southern panpipes an air which has made the young 
lady weep, for she too is from Marseilles, and old M. 
Lebeault has sung to deafening applause Béranger’s 
“The Grandmother,” with its refrain: 

“O, comme je regrette, 
Mon bras si dodu, 
Ma jambe bien faite, 
Et le temps perdu!” 


As old M. Lebeault slowly wends his way back to the 
hotel in the Rue du Tournon, accompanied by Jacques 
and the still faithful Anatole, he remarks: “ What a 
charming man is M. Laveur, is he not? And look here, 
Jacques, between you and me, his wine is almost 
drinkable. And Mademoiselle Adé@le! By the way, to 
what family does she belong? A respectable family, 
I am sure. If all the étudiantes are like her, I would 
I were a student too. What wit, what animation, and 
such frank and cordial manners! Ah, my little one, 
you are lucky to be young, you are indeed. But listen! 
When you write to mother don’t tell her that I met 
Mademoiselle Adéle.” 








By Herman Scheffauer 


THE dawn on your manes glimmers yellow— 
Bright chargers of morn! that o’erpower 
The pits of the night where they yawn. 

Tread the frontiers of Earth till they flower 
And the stars are sheathed and withdrawn! 
Tread the floods that swell, gather, and bellow, 
And the moaning coasts that are gnawn 

By the surge, till as fellow to fellow 

They shout to the dawn! 


O sun-lord! with viols and tabors 

And horns thy high minstrelsy blending, 
Fling an argentine largess of light 

O’er the zones, thy white miracles sending 
Through night and the chambers of night. 
Upeall thou Earth’s brood to their labors! 
xo scatter the birds in their flight! 

And with storming cymbals and sabers 
Goad noon to its height. 
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Then Life in its cireles set roaring,— 
As the wheels of thy chariot glisten 
Through dust of the zodiae’s seroll— 
Shall chant thee a choral. O listen 

To valley and summit and shoal! 

While hymns from the cities up-pouring, 
Like condors that mount to their goal, 
Thy sinking shal! bless like thy soaring, 
From pole unto pole. 
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LETTERS THAT NOBODY WRITES 
EpiroriAL Rooms, THE ERA, 
November 12, 19—. 
Virgil Henry Wiggles, Esq.: 

My pEAR Mr. WiGGLEs,—After a prolonged editorial 
conference between myself and the members of our 
staff we have decided to return your verses, not be- 
cause they lack literary merit, but because they pos- 
sess it in too great an abundance. We make our ap- 
peal, you must understand, to a clientéle of mediocre 
intelligence, and your material is by far too good for 
such a market: and even if this were not so, we fear 
your verses would still have to go back to you be- 
cause their publication would establish a standard of 
excellence to which we should be subsequently embar- 
rassed to live up to. We feel, however, that we are very 
much in your debt for the privilege of reading poems 
of so rarely delightful a quality, and I am inclosing 
our check for thirty-five dollars as a token of our 
appreciation of the pleasure the reading of them has 
given us. If at any time you have anything of a 
second or third class nature that you think would be 
suitable to our needs, pray let us see it. 

Cordially yours, 
EBENEZER ScRIBBE, Hditor. 
P. S.—We return your stamps herewith. 


fuk CARNEGIE Hero FuNb, NovemBer 10, 19—. 
Peterson J, Whalloper, Esq.: 

DEAR Str—Report having reached the Committee 
of Award of the Carnegie Hero Fund that you have 
tried to live respeectably, with a family consisting of 
one wife, two daughters, and a son, in the City of 
New York on five thousand dollars a year, for the past 
ten years, without wavering in your determination 
ultimately to succeed in so doing, the Committee on 
Medal Awards would be pleased to receive at your 
convenience aflidavits in proof of the above intima- 
tions, preliminary to placing you on the preferred list 
of the Heroes of the Twentieth Century. 

Very truly yours, 
WIMPLETON RoGers, Secretary. 


THe NINETY-SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF QUEEHAWKET, 
November 20, 19—. 
Henry W. Dedbroke, Esq.: 

My peAR Mr. Depsroke—Noticing in this morn- 
ing’s papers that seven grocers and two butchers have 
got out judgments against you for sums amounting 
to $398.75, we beg to call your attention to the fact 
that we have considerable money lying idle at this 
moment, and should be pleased to place a_ thousand, 
or even twelve hundred dollars at your disposal, 
taking your note at ninety days indorsed by Mrs. 
Dedbroke as security for the same. I have tried to 
get you on the “phone twice this morning, but am in- 
formed by Central that the service is suspended, which 
is why I take the liberty of addressing you by mail. 

An early reply to our suggestion will be gratefully 
uppreciated by Your obedient servants, 

Tue NINETY-SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF QUEE- 
HAWKETT, 
By JASPER W. GRABBE, Cashier. 


NOT A FREE AGENT 


THe Major was one of the best golfers in the famous 
old Saint Anthony’s Club, and so when he promised 














WHEN YOU RENT YOUR HOUSE “ FURNISHED” 


to come out to Dobbleigh’s for a week-end both Mr. 
and Mrs. Dobbleigh were delighted. Not only because 
he was good company, but because it would be such a 
pleasure fo watch a man play the ancient and royal 
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FAST FRIENDS 


game who, though an amateur, could give the best 
of professionals a run for their laurels. 

But alas for that promised exhibition! The ladies, 
tollowing the Major about the course, were astonished 
to find him in the duffer class. He who invariably 
laid that insufferable old absentee golfer, Colonel 























. DUBBS: DECIDEDLY MORE DARING THAN HIS USUAL CONCEPTION. 
SNUBBS: YEs, THIS ONE HAS TWO TREES IN IT. 
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Bogey, low now finished the eighteen holes well over a 
hundred. Easy lies produced foozles. Wild approaches 
and infantile putts overran. Drives were sliced and 
pulled, and the number of sears left on the fair green 
of the Dobbleigh’s famous private links would have 
turned @ veteran of many battle-fields green with envy. 

In short, the Major as a golfer was a distinet fail- 
ure—a wretched disappointment. 

“ Played a rotten game,” he observed over the coffee 
that night. “But then why shouldn’t I, with all I 
had to carry. It was too much of a load for me, 
Dobby, old man.” 

* All you had to carry?” retorted Dobbleigh. “ Why, 
you had the best caddy in the place.” 

“Yes,” sighed the Major, “but think of that load 
of suppressed profanity I had to lug around those 
blanketty-blank holes just because there were ladies 
present.” 

And then Dobbleigh realized for the first time in 
his life what an important factor in the great ganie 
is the free and unimpeded flow of expressive speech 
as a vent for the emotions. 


THE CANNY AGENT 
“Do you suffer here from miasma?” asked the 
visitor to Swampville as he looked over the villa plot 
proposition in that charming suburb. 
“No,” replied the agent. ‘“ Fact is, I never knew 
you had the asthma.” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE 
FRENCH CHAUFFEUR (to deaf farmer on a Maine 
road). ‘Can you tell me, sare, vere I get some of ze 
gazzoline?” 
FARMER (with his hand to his ear). “ Hey?” 
FRENCH CHAUFFEUR. “ Non, non, non! Not ze hay 
—ze gazzoline. Ziss eez a motor-car, not a horse.” 


THE SPIRILLUM OF MOTORITIS 


Joun Dog, a youth aged twenty-two, 
Took to himself a wife, 

And Betty’s eyes so large and blue 
Promised a peaceful life. 


The wedding-bells scarce ceased to ring 
When “It” crept from its lair; 

John did not see the fearsome thing, 
It took him unaware. 


He started down the long, steep hill 
Inside « Burton “2”; 

His club went first, a bitter pill; 
His heart, God only knew. 


Then came apace the Weston “* 4,” 
A chauffeur Betty hired. 

Insurance went, and then some more; 
His face grew old and tired. 


The Weston * 4” soon multiplied, 
Chauffeurs increased to two; 

But still he strove to please his bride— 
Pray, what else could he do? 


Life soon became a horrid dream; 
His money? It took wing; 

And from his eyes there shone a gleam, 
A weird, uncanny thing. 


His reason now has flown away, 
*Twere better were he dead. 
Down on his back the livelong day 
He tinkers with his bed. 
W. W. QUINTON. 
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Dorothy Jardon in a scene from “ The 
Wedding Trip,” at the Broadway Theater 






































Madge Titheradge and Loretta Wells in “‘ A Butterfly A recent portrait of Ethel Barrymore, now appearing in 
on the Wheel,” at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater “The Witness for the Defense,” at the Empire Theater 

















A scene from the second act of the Hawaiian drama, ‘‘ The Bird of Paradise,” now at Daly’s Theater 
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A session of the National Assembly The Peacock Throne in the Shah’s palace 






































An armed body of Constitutionalists marching through Tabriz A party of Nationalists traveling between Resht and Teheran 


VIEWS FROM VANISHING PERSIA 


WITH THE ENFORCED RETIREMENT OF WILLIAM MORGAN SHUSTER, THE AMERICAN TREASURER-GENERAL OF PERSIA, AT THE DEMAND OF RUSSIA, THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
PERSIA JIAS VIRTUALLY DISAPPEARED, ALTHOUGH A NOMINAL AUTONOMY REMAINS. RUSSIA HAS INVADED THE NORTHERN AND ENGLAND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES UN- 
DER PRETENSE OF ENDING THAT DISORDER WHICH THEY HAVE THEMSELVES CREATED 
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Q ; which is receiving attention 
WhO throughout the United States. 
Congress has appropriated the sum 
of two million dollars, the largest 
RS PASS FANS amount over agp ine in Ren 
PD IG SLLTS country for such a purpose, and has 
appointed a committee, known as 
the Lincoln Memorial Commission, to report on a suit- 
able architectural design for the memorial, as_ well 
as a suitable location. This commission, composed of 
President Taft (as chairman), Senator Shelby M. 
Cullum, Senator George Peabody Wetmore, Senator 
Hermando D. Money, Speaker Champ Clark, Repre- 
sentative Samuel Walker McCall, and former Speaker 
Joseph G. Cannon, appointed an art commission com- 
mittee to report on the various suggested sites and 
upon an architect. The art committee is made up of 
D. A. Burnham, Thomas Hastings, Daniel C. French, 
Charles Moore, and Frederick Law Olmstead. Jr. 

The Potomae Park site was first officially brought 
up in 1901, when the art commission, composed of 
practically the same members as at present, pre- 
sented a report to Congress advocating a general im- 
provement scheme for the capital. The main feature 
of this scheme was to be a great mall leading from 
the Capitol to the Potomac. On either side of this 
mall would be government buildings, with the Wash- 
ington Monument in the architectural center. Close 
to the Washington memorial needle, between it and 
the Potomac, it was planned to erect a monument to 
bear the name of Lincoln. A memorial to Lincoln, 
if placed here, would be on low ground and under 
the shadow of the Washington Monument.  Al- 
though a higher and more important site for the Lin- 
coln Memorial is generally desired by those in close 
touch with the situation, the Memorial Commission 
seems to be influenced to a certain extent by the 
art commission’s recommendation, as evidenced by 
the publication of Mr. Bacon’s designs alone. 

In the opinion of many who have given close study 
to the question, the consideration of the Meridian 
Hill and the Soldiers’ Home sites should have 
first place in the deliberations of the Congressional 
commission. To give an adequate impression of what 
these two sites really mean, one can scarcely do bet- 
ter than quote from the report submitted to the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission by Mr. John R. Pope. 

“The city of Washington,” he says, “has two domi- 
nating, ever-present vital features. They express her 
purpose and our ideals. They are carried in the minds 
of all men and are a constant educational and moral 
factor among them. They are the dome of the Capitol 
and the monument to Washington. 

“Elevation has always added dignity, grandeur, 
and loftiness ef purpose to beauty; the vital element 
in these two monuments is that they rise above us. 
The Capitol is on an elevation eighty-eight feet above 
the Potomae and its dome begins its rise one hun- 
dred feet above. The crest of Meridian Hill has an 
elevation of one hundred and eighty-five feet, or is 
approximately one hundred feet above the Capitol 
site. The crest of the hill on the axis of North Capi- 
tol Street in the Soldiers’ Home grounds has an 
elevation of two hundred and ten feet, or approximately 
one hundred and thirty feet higher than the site of the 
Capitol. 

“The Meridian Hill site and the Soldiers’ Home 
grounds site are on main axes of the city plan. They 
are suitably situated for monuments of the first order. 





























The proposed site for the monument on Meridian Hill, seen from the south 


Both sites possess qualities absolutely necessary to an 
unhampered expression of purpose in the monuments 
en them, by reason of their independence of surround- 
ing important architectural dictates, considerations, or 
comparisons. 

“The Soldiers’ Home Grounds site possesses the 
grand qualities of isolation, of elevation, of unlimited 
area of beautifully treed parking, and of control of all 
surroundings affecting it. It is not too remotely sit- 
uated and is easy of access. It is in the author’s 
epinion a location in the biggest, finest sense for a 
great memorial, and the finest in Washington for that 
purpose. 

“The design [for the Meridian Hill site memorial] 
calls for the purchase of land and the razing of a 
building to the west of Sixteenth Street. It provides 
for a park 750x 1,200 feet on the crest and slope of 
the hill. It diverts Sixteenth Street around this park 
and places the memorial in the center on the axis 
of Sixteenth Street. 

“ At the north and south ends of this park are open 
plazas the width of the park. From these plazas rise 
steps one hundred feet wide in terraces to a platform 
100 x 200 feet at an elevation of two hundred and fifty 
feet, or well above the columns of the Capitol dome. 
On this platform is placed the figure of Lincoln. 
Around the figure stands a double reetangle of monu- 
mental sentinel columns measuring, with their en- 
tablatures and covering, sixty-four feet in height, each 
column measuring eight feet in diameter and forty 
feet in height.” 

Mr. Pope then describes the plan for the Soldiers’ 
Home Grounds site: “On the axis of North Capitol 
Street, on the crest of the hill one thousand feet from 


Michigan Avenue, and approached from it by a court 
four hundred feet wide, is placed a platform six hun 
dred feet square. This platform rises on grass ter 
races to a height above the adjoining trees. The plat 
form has an elevation of two hundred and twenty-five 
feet, or is at a height well above the columns of the 
Capitol dome. In the center of this, and slightly 
raised above the terrace, stands the figure of Lincoln. 
Around him stand monumental sentinel columns in the 
form of an arcade three hundred and twenty feet in 
diameter, and with the entablature and attic measur- 
ing seventy feet in height. 

“Tn this design, as weil as in the other, there is no 
architectural feature symbelical of governmental or 
other significance than that of homage as a setting 
to the figure of the man. 

“The design calls for a suitable dedication over the 
main south columns, and provides a frieze on the in- 
side of the court around the Lincoln statue for a record 
of his words.” 

Both of Mr. Pope’s designs possess a distinction 
and a dignity worthy of their subject. In particular 
the design for the Soldiers’ Home Grounds site memo- 
rial has a purity of conception that would make it 
appropriate for any location. Mr. Pope’s attitude 
toward a memorial to Lincoln is somewhat different 
from Mr. Bacon’s. Mr. Bacon encloses his statue 
within four walls—an object secluded and guarded. 
There seems to be a general sentiment among those 
interested in the problem that the publie will be more 
in sympathy with Mr. Pope and his desire to show 
in the open his Lincoln, his free, great Lincoln, alone 
and dignified, as an example to all the people, for all 
the people. 
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HE Monetary Commission has com- 
pleted its labors and put in_ its 
report. A bill embodying those pro- 
visions which the commission thinks 
should be enacted into law has been 
introduced. Currency reform has 
reached the stage where it is up to 
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rhe monetary bill is a formidable- 
looking document. That, however, is merely because 
of necessary detail. The question at issue, the ques- 
tion upon which Congress and the country will have 
to decide, is really very simple. Senator Aldrich 
and his colleagues, after long study of the question, 
have come to the conclusion that what we need in this 
country is not a change to the eentral-bank system, 
but rather a perfection of the present system through 
a. federation of all the banks—a ‘* National Reserve 
Association.” Do we want to bring into existence such 
an organization or not? That is the real question at 
issue, 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the faet that 
the proposed Reserve Association is not an independent 
institution, but, as its name implies, merely an asso- 
ciation, a clubbing together of the country’s banks. 
The Monetary Commission studied the currency sys- 
tems of every country on earth. The possibility of 
establishing a central-bank system in the United 
States was exhaustively gone into. The result of these 
inquiries was a conviction that however well the 
central-bank system might suit the older European 
countries, it was not adapted to American needs. The 
present system, it was found, while defective in many 
respects ‘and particularly so in the matter of co- 
operation between the banks, was basically sound. 
Without disturbing existing conditions, the commis- 
sion concluded, the necessary changes could be made 
and the present system so amended as to make it suit- 
uble to our requirements, 

It is thus as a development and improvement of the 
already existing .banking and currency system rather 
than as an innovation that the proposed National Re- 
serve Association is to be regarded. 

That this is so will readily be seen upon examina- 
tion of the bill which has been introduced into Con- 
gress. It provides, in its very first section, for the 
establishment of what is to be known as the “ Na- 
tional Reserve Association,” with headquarters at 
Washington, and fifteen branches scattered throughout 
the country. This association is to be of the banks and 
for the banks. They are to be the owners of its stock. 
They are to be its sole depositors. With the excep- 
tion of certain necessary dealings in bills drawn on 
foreign countries and in gold, the Reserve Association 
is to do no business with any one outside of its share- 
holders and the United States government. It can 
thus neither be called a central bank nor any other 
kind of a bank. What it is, essentially, is a develop- 
ment of the present system, whereby all the banks in 
the country agree to pool part of their resources in 
such a way as to give every member-bank the protec- 
tion of the entire amount pooled. 

Every national bank in the country, and every 
State bank and trust company complying with certain 
reserve requirements is to be allowed to subscribe to 
the stock of the National Reserve Association, to the 
extent of one-fifth of its own capital. Thus, if a bank 
has a capital of $100,000 it can subseribe for $20,000 
worth of stock—no more and no less. This is where 
the initial capital on which the new institution is to 
do business is to come from, As soon as it is started, 
the shareholding banks, it is expected, will deposit 
with it very considerable amounts of money. Such 
deposits, it is provided, are to count as_ reserves, 
exactly as though they were held in the depositing 
bank’s vaults in the form of cash. 

Because of the fact that this is so big a country, 
the National Reserve Association is to have fifteen 
branches. One is to be loeated in the New England 
States; two in the Eastern States; four in the 
Southern States; four in the Middle Western States; 
four in the far Western States. When the cities in 
which the branches are to be located have been picked 
out, the whole country is to be divided into fifteen 
districts with one branch of the National Reserve 
Association in each district. The banks within these 
districts are then to be divided into “ local associa- 
tions,” each comprising not less than ten banks with 
an aggregate capital and surplus of not less than 
$5.000,000. 

All this dividing up into branches and local asso- 
ciutions is in order to bring the banks into close 
contact with their National Reserve Association. 


By Franklin Escher 
THE PROPOSED NATIONAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Through its branches, this institution will be in close 
touch with member-banks in every part of the Union. 
And through its membership in a local association, 
any bank will be enabled to obtain accommodation 
from the national association, which, as an individual 
bank, it could not possibly hope to obtain. 

The mechanism, then, which it is proposed to add 
to the present system is a National Reserve Associa- 
tion, doing business through its fifteen branches with 
banks grouped together in “ local associations.” 

Let us now see how the establishment of this 
mechanism will help the existing banking and cur- 
rency system. First with regard to the making of 
bank-credit more available to commercial borrowers. 
As it is at present the mercantile borrower comes out 
at the little end of the horn. The banks buy a certain 
amount of commercial paper, it is true, but they don’t 
buy it with anything like the freedom or to anything 
like the extent that it was originally intended they 
should. Why not? Simply because under the present 
system the purchase of commercial paper—or, to put 
it another way, the lending of money to merchants 
—is not an attractive proposition to the banks. Hav- 
ing once bought a piece of commercial paper, the bank 
is, so to speak, “hung up” with it until it matures. 
There is no way in which it ean be re-discounted, no 
way in which the bank can get out of its investment. 
If a time of stringency comes along and the bank is 
short of cash, the fact that its portfolio is crammed 
full of the choicest commercial paper in the United 
States won’t do it any good. Under the present sys- 
tem there is no way of converting commercial paper 
into cash. The inevitable result is that the banks are 
mighty careful about tieing up their funds in com- 
mercial paper. And so, business men get the worst 
of it. 

Would the establishment of the Reserve Association 
make that different? It certainly would. Consider 
for a moment how much more willing the banks would 
be to lend to business men than they are at present. 
A bank in one of these “ local associations.” we will 
say, wants to convert some of the commercial paper 
it is carrying into cash. All it would have to do 
would be to get the guarantee of the * local associa- 
tion” to which it belongs, take the paper around to 
the branch of the Reserve Association, and exchange 
it for the cash it wants. For good commercial paper 
there would always be this outlet—the branch of the 
Reserve Association would always stand ready to take 
it off any member-bank’s hands, less only a slight dis- 
count. On the standing of commercial paper as an 
investment for a bank’s funds, this would make a very 
great difference. It is one thing for a bank to buy a 
piece of commercial paper when it knows that the 
money will inevitably be tied up till the paper comes 
due. It is something quite different when the bank 
knows that at any time the paper can be converted 
into ready cash. Under the latter circumstances a 
bank would be much more willing to buy paper than 
under the former. And that is only another way of 
saying that it will be easier for merchants to get 
the banks to lend them money than it is at present. 

That is one way in which the establishing of a 
Reserve Association will make the system we have a 
whole lot better than it is. Another way is through 
the replacing of the present individual bank currency 
with a reasonable currency issued by the banks as a 
whole—in other words, by the Reserve Association. On 
the evils of the present system of having every little 
national bank all over the country able to issue cur- 
rency secured by bonds, it is unnecessary to dilate. 
The question is, how much better would things work 
if this note-issuing power were taken away from the 
individual banks and vested in their representative, 
the National Reserve Association ? 

As things are now, as every one knows, the volume 
of currency depends entirely upon the available sup- 
ply of bonds and has not the slightest relations to 
the needs of business. Under the proposed plan, the 
Reserve Association is to issue its notes as they are 
wanted. With the present system, however active 
business may be, and however great may become the 
need for currency, no new currency can be brought 
into existence. Under the plan proposed, the Reserve 
Association is to be allowed to issue as many of its 
notes as may seem necessary, as long as it complies 
with certain reserve requirements. Instead of the 
volume of cash remaining fixed however urgent the 
need for cash may become, the system is to be re- 
arranged so that as much currency as may be needed 
—always with the proper safeguards—ean be brought 
into existence. We shall not then have _ perfectly 
solvent banks suspending, as they did four years ago, 





beeause other banks had hoarded a disproportionate 
part of the total cash supply. There will be no fixed 
total cash supply—and the very fact that the banks 
will know and that depositors will know that as 
much currency as is needed can be brought into exist- 
ence will remove all incentive for hoarding and hasty 
withdrawals of deposits in the form of cash, 

To safeguard the issue of notes by the Reserve Asso- 
ciation it is provided that there is to be maintained 
a reserve of fifty per cent. in gold. If the situation 
is urgent and more notes are required, the gold re- 
serve can be allowed to run down to 33 1-3 per cent., 
the association paying a tax on all notes not fully 
covered. Thirty-three and a third per cent., however, 
is to be the minimum—when the gold reserve gets 
down to that point no more notes can be issued. 

To guard against inflation, it is provided that when 
the total amount of notes outstanding reaches $900,- 
000,000, a tax of 1144 per cent. on all notes not covered 
by an equal amount of gold automatically goes into 
effect. When the total gets up to $1,200,000,000, the 
tax rises to 5 per cent. Having to pay such a tax, 
the notes will not remain outstanding unless there is 
an urgent demand for them. It will be a case of 
their being called into existence only by an urgent 
demand, and of their being retired as soon as the 
urgeney of the demand subsides. What is aimed at 
is a currency which will have the quality of elasticity 
—which will expand when cash is greatly in demand 
and which will contract when the demand is over. 

To illustrate how greatly the present system 
would be improved by this placing of the power of 
note-issue with the Reserve Association, let us assume 
that during a time of stringency a bank in one of 
the local associations finds itself hard up for ready 
cash with which to pay its depositors. As things are 
now, however excellent its assets may be, the bank is 
likely to go to the wall. Under the system proposed, 
as long as the bank’s assets were all right, that 
danger would be entirely done away with. All the 
bank would have to do would be to put up collateral 
with the local association of which it was a member, 
und get the local association to guarantee its promis- 
sory note. The bank’s promissory note, to the extent 
of three-fourths of the value of the collateral de- 
posited, the National Reserve Association would be 
willing to discount, issuing its own currency there- 
for. With the guarantee of the local association and 
the collateral besides. the Reserve Association would 
be taking very little chance in handing over the 
money. Nobody would be taking any chance to 
amount to anything. What would be happening woul 
be that through the mechanism of the Reserve Associa- 
tion the bank would be enabled quickly to turn its 
good assets into real money—something it can’t do 
now. Time and time again in the past, had there 
been such a banking mechanism, perfectly solvent 
banks which have had to close their doors for want 
of ready cash to pay eff depositors could have been 
saved. 

Important functions other than the creation of a 
market for commercial paper and the issue of a 
reasonable form of currency are to be discharged by 
the Reserve Association proposed in the bill before 
Congress, but it is on these attributes that the bill 
will stand or fall. The taking over of their holdings 
of government bonds from the banks, the fixing of a 
uniform rate of discount throughout the country, the 
establishment of banks to promote foreign trade—all 
these are important, but, after all, side issues. What 
the country needs is some sort of reform of the bank- 
ing system which will open up the banks’ resources 
to the business men of the country and which will do 
away with the disturbances constantly arising from 
the existence of an inelastic currency. Is the plan 
proposed the best possible one for the accomplishment 
ot those purposes? That is really what Congress will 
be called upon to decide. 

For in spite of all that has been said and written 
about the chance of “ Wall Street’s” getting control 
of the Reserve Association, by no one familiar with the 
proposed legislation is that possibility taken seriously. 
The whole scheme of the plan, the way in which the 
country is to be divided into districts, and the way in 
which the directors of the Reserve Association and its 
branches are to be chosen, make the thing impos- 
sible. Control by any one interest, had that interest 
ten times the wealth and power of “ Wall Street.” is 
out of the question. That is not the line along 
which the fight will be made. The present system 
has certain glaring defects. Can they best be reme- 
died by the legislation proposed? That is the question 
upon which the bill will stand or fall. 





The 


IT KNow the Blessed Islands somewhere lie 

In rose-crowned splendor on a sapphire sea. 
T know the Age of Gold can never die; 

And far Hesperides has fruit for me. 


White towers of fair Atlantis pierce the blue. 

. Her terraces and temples vine-wreathed stand, 
Dream-haunting musie floats the glad hours through, 

With lulling waves that lap the level strand. 





Soul’s 


By Alice E. Ives 


99 


ear Land 


Cool groves of asphodel where young nymphs play, 
Lush vales where Dian leads her laughing band, 
Dim paths of Arcady where lovers stray 
Have never faded from the soul’s dear land. 


The glory of Olympus heeds no ruth; 
The fair gods live and love, and never passed. 
All beauty that the soul has known is truth, 
Immortal truth, more true than life—at last. 
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Money 


Money that you sighed for, and cried for, 
and lied for, 
Money that you lied for, that led you 
to betray 
Duty, friendship, love, and honor: 
Strumpet Fortune, now you’ve won her, 
Has she given you enough to make it 
pay? 


Money that you harried for, married for, 
tarried for, 
Money that you tarried for when bugles 
called “ Away ”: 
Has it given you aught of bliss? 
Has it given you back the kiss 
Of your first love, or the honors of the 
fray? 


Money that you grieved for, deceived for, 
and thieved for, 
Money that you thieved for, from others 
stole away. 
Does it cheer you when you ponder, 
On the workers who went under, 
In the sordid fight you fought to make 
things pay? 


Money that you prayed for, betrayed for, 
and preyed for, 
Money that you preyed for, made weaker 
folk your prey. 
Do you see her when you meet 
Furtive women on the street 
She your love left harborless—a casta- 
way? 


Money that you toiled for, and moiled for, 
despoiled for, 
Money you despoiled for, it cannot take 
away 
The phantoms from your death-bed side 
Of harlot, thief, and suicide 
Met to greet your passing soul and 
claim their pay. 


Money that you sought for, and wrought 
for, and fought for, 
Money that you fought for, yet cannot 
take away. 
On your gold there’s an embargo, 
You must jettison your cargo, 
Ere your soul fares forth on its un- 
charted way. 


Money that you cried for, and lied for, 
and died for, 
Money that you died for, yet could not 
take away. 
On your coffin lid the rattle 
Of the gravel calls to battle, 
And your heirs at law are off to start 
the fray. 
HALLETT ALSOP BORROWE. 





By Rail to Europe 


SoME projects, even in this age of en- 
gineering achievements, may fairly be 
called audacious, and of these none is more 
startling than the suggested building of a 
railway from the United States to Europe 
by way of a bridge across Bering Strait. 

The width of the strait from the ex- 
tremity of East Cape, on the Asiatic side, 
to the point of Prince of Wales Cape, on 
the American side, is not more than forty- 
five miles, and within this distance, placed 
almost in a straight line, as if to supply 
the foundation for the abutments of a 
bridge, are the three Diomede Islands. 

Moreover, the waters of the strait are 
shallow, and it is claimed that caissons 
for the foundation of a great bridge could 
be sunk to a considerable depth. 

The two continents are, in fact, joined 
by submarine banks, and it is known that 
at a former time this connection was still 
closer, so that animals and species of 
plants crossed from one continent to the 
ether. The natives of the region still pre- 
serve the tradition of this joining of the 
land. 

The Chukehis, who greatly resemble the 
Eskimos, and live on the Asiatic side, re- 
late that the land that made the former 
isthmus sank into the water during a ter- 
rible combat between a warrior and a great 
white bear. 

More than one engineer has held that it 
would be practicable to construct a bridge 
across this strip of water separating Amer- 
ica from Asia and the Old World from the 
New. But a railway journey from New 
York to Paris, even if the engineering 
genius of the future should make it pos- 
sible, would take a much longer time, even 
on the fastest trains, than a voyage across 
the Atlantic on a swift liner, and would 
probably cost very much more. It would 
be a luxury to be enjoyed only by wealthy 
persons who strongly dislike ocean travel. 





Caterpillar Barometers 


CATERPILLARS are good weather proph- 
ets, especially those that shelter them- 
selves in webs. When rain is due they 
stay at home instead of foraging on the 
leaves of the trees which they inhabit. 
Their sense of barometrical change is 
keener than that of the oldest weather 
prophet. 
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A Hold-Up 


An Oppressive Trust. 


Before the Coffee Roasters’ Association, in ses- 


sion at Chicago on Thursday, Thomas J. Webb, 
of Chicago, charged that there is in existence a 
coffee combine which is ‘“‘the most monstrous im- 


position in the history of human commerce.”’ 

There is very slight exaggeration about this 
statement. It comes very close to being literally 
true. There is a coffee combine in Brazil, from 


ut 


which country comes the bulk of the coffee used 
in the United States, which is backed by the gov- 
ernment of Brazil and financed by it, which com- 


pels American consumers, as Mr. Webb said, ‘‘to 
pay famine prices for coffee when no famine 
exists.’’ 

The worst thing about this is that the consum- 
ers of the United States have been compelled to 
put up the money through which this combine, 
to further cinch them, has been made effective. 
There were formerly revenue duties imposed upon 
all coffee entering the United States. Those taxes 
were denounced as an imposition upon the people; 
as taxing the poor man’s breakfast table, and the 
like. The taxes were removed. Immediately 
thereafter Brazil imposed an export duty upon 
coffee up to the full amount of the former customs 
taxes in this country. The revenue which for- 
merly went into the treasury of the United States 
was diverted to the treasury of Brazil. The poor 
man’s breakfast coffee continued to cost him the 
same old price. 

But this was only the commencement. The 
‘valorization’? plan was evolved in Brazil. 
Through this plan the government, using the rev- 
enues derived from the export duties for the pur- 
poses, takes all of the surplus crop in a season of 
large yields and holds it off the market, thus 
keeping the supply down to the demands of the 
market and permitting the planters to receive a 
much higher price than they would otherwise 
have done. 

The United States consumes more Brazilian cof- 
fee than does the rest of the world. We are thc 
best customers of Brazil, and Brazil buys little 
from us. Now Brazil is promoting, financing and 
maintaining a trust designed, and working effect- 
ively for the purpose, to compel American con- 
sumers to pay an exorbitant price for the coffee 
they use, What is the remedy?—Seattle Post-Jn- 
telligencer—Nov. 19, 1911, 
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Standard statistics of the coffee trade 
show a falling off in sales during the last 
two years of over two hundred million 
pounds. Authenticated reports from the 
Postum factories in this city show a 
tremendous increase in the sale of Postum 
in a like period of time. 

While the sales of Postum invariably 
show marked increase year over year, the 
extraordinary demand for that well- 
known breakfast beverage during 1911 is 
very likely due to a public awakening to 
the oppression of the coffee trust. 

Such an awakening naturally oy 
the multitude who suffer from the ill 
effects of coffee drinking to be more re- 
ceptive to knowledge of harm which so 
often comes as a result of the use of 
the drug-beverage, coffee.—Battle Creek 
Hoening News—Dec. 19, 1911. 


POSTUM 


is a pure food-drink made of the field” grains, with a pleasing flavour not 


unlike high grade Java. 


A Bis Package 
About k lbs. Costs 25 cts. 
At Grocers 


Economy to one’s purse is not the main 


It is absolutely free from any harmful s 
(the drug in coffee), to which so much of the 
indigestion of today are due. 


causes. 


Boil it according to directions (that’s easy) and it will become clear to 


you why— 


reason for using Postum. 


ubstance, such as ‘‘ caffeine”’ 
nervousness, biliousness and 
Thousands of former coffee drinkers now use 
Postum because they know from experience the harm that coffee drinking 


“There's a Reason” 





/ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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MORE COMMENTS BY THE PRESS UPON A BOOK OF RECENT SPEECHES 


From the Los Angeles *‘ Graphic” 

It is to such men as Mr, Harvey that 
we look for criticism of our public life, 
our public institutions, our public mo- 
rality, for light in the dark places. We are 
disappointed, then, when we find that 
the. keynote of this lesson is (as ex- 
pounded in the essay ‘Conserve Com- 
) that all our national ail- 
ments are more or less imaginary, that 
everything (if we only knew it) is love- 
ly and the national goose honks_ high. 
This is political Christian Science with 


mon Sense ” 


a vengeance. It is not surprising that 
in his paroxysms of national self-sat- 


isfaction Mr. Harvey gives voice to as- 
sertions and theories which we might 
perhaps pardon on a platform, but can 


hardly overlook as the views of an _ ed- 
itor and in living print. Thus, speak- 
ing on “The Power of Tolerance,’ Mr. 
Harvey informs us that history _ is, 


thanks to the efforts of less enlight- 
ened nations, the history of strife. But 


the United States, he hastens to assure 
us, destined by Providence for and 
now established as the unassailable 


home of tolerance, is, by precept and 
example, to replace—nay, is already re- 
placing—strife by brotherly love, broth- 
erly tolerance. This smacks of Social- 
ism, which, by the way, Mr. Harvey 
has (in another part of the book) no 
use for. It is also a_ picturesque fig- 
ment. We do not feel that the United 
States is so surely the home of .or the 
example of tolerance. Our laws against 
picketing do not, for example, breathe 
aw spirit of toleration but of strife. So 


with prohibition, with our treatment 
of a certain class of publie agitators, 
eur weakness for lynchings, our exclu- 


sion laws, ete. Live and let live is not 
the motto of our business combinations 
or of our Jabor unions, 

Nor do we believe that a propaganda 
of brotherly love is going to divert the 
operation of the laws of nature. Na- 
ture’s evolutionary amodus operandi is 
simple. She creates more mouths than 
dinners. And man, if he is to save the 
mouths that now go to the wall in the 
struggle for dinners, must artificially 
increase the available supply. This he 
does with great success by intensive 
cultivation, labor-saving machinery, in- 
facilities of transportation, and 
Men can beat nature at the game 
Why, then, are 
Beeause the 


creased 
the like. 
of surplus production. 
not all the mouths fed? 
appetites are uncontrolled. Some are in- 
satiable, waxing as they feed. The busi- 
ness, then, is to control the mouths, to 
standardize the appetites. In other re- 
spects we are already being standardized, 
since Capitalism has us by the head and 
Socialism by the heels, and both are the 
foes of individualism. What then is to 
be the outcome? Whether we believe that 
nature’s plan is best even for those who 
go to the wall in the struggle; that all 


effort should be individualistic, even to 
the ultimate description of individual- 
ism, or whether we are communally in- 


clined, the 
faced — in 
Pinching the 
suffice. 

So much for Mr. Harvey’s outlook. 
One could go further and_ criticize in 
detail. In “Soldiers of Two Republics,” 
for example, he lauds our treatment of 
our soldiers as compared with the scurvy 
and indifferent attitude exhibited (ac- 
cording to him) by Rome to her faithful 
legions. As a matter of fact, Rome 
treated her soldiers generously. She made 
special Jaws favoring them (the Testa- 
mentum Militare, for example), gave them 
grants of the choicest state lands or the 
equivalent in cash. Their pay under the 
Empire was equivalent to that of our sol- 
This is a minor point, but it indi- 
cates a postprandial carelessness that 
should have stopped short at print. 

Criticism is easy enough. But Mr. 
Harvey is one of those in whom readers 
have learned to place their trust, and of 
whom they are entitled in consequence 
to expect something more than heroic 
banalities. And this book is, to say the 
least of it, a poor response to our confi- 
dence, 


issues must be squarely 
print if not au dessert. 
fowl of liberty will not 


diers. 


From the St. Louis “‘ Globe ” 

Calling St. Paul a too presumptuous 
Pharisee and Daniel Webster a molly- 
coddle may seem at variance with the 
title of this most entertaining book. But 
the inconsistency is more apparent than 
real, the volume taking title from the first 
of twenty-thfee essays, lectures, and ad- 
dresses by the editov of Harper’s and The 
Vorth American Review. Such a lueid 
and convincing and altogether uplifting 


deliverance as ‘‘ The Power of Tolerance,” 
a reprint of an address delivered by Mr. 
Harvey at the annual commencement ex- 
ercises of the University of Kansas in 
1909, comes in the nick of a time when 
men have just witnessed, in the confession 
of dynamite horrors at Los Angeles, how 
strong is still the power of intolerance in 
the world. 

We would that the masses should read 
this clear-cut and illuminating exposition 
of the idea that tolerance is a part of the 
evolution of the race, progressive from the 
point where the natural man, not more 
than animal, was naturally intolerant, by 
force of his limitations and environment, 
of every other animal like himself. His 
progress is traced, in a few bold and 
sweeping, very broadly inclusive para- 
graphs, through stages of development, to 
where he begins to see dimly that in the 
new conditions of his widening life it is 
toleration of conflicting opinions in coun- 
cil, in the clash of which new truth can 
be evolved which will best promote his 
well-being. In coming through these 
stages we can see, and almost hear, cracks 
on many devoted heads of the early fa- 
thers of the church, and such reformers 
as Luther, Calvin, and Knox, and _ pio- 
neers in political thought. But they all 
seem to ring true to the central idea that 
the thoughts of men have widened with 
the progress of the suns, particularly when 
our author shows how the most rapid ma- 
terial and moral advancement ever reached 
in world history has been reached here 
under the widest tolerance of opinion 
guaranteed in the Federal Constitution. 

In the other contributions Mr. Harvey 
shows us that what he means by toler- 
ance is not silence. He takes issue with 
many opinions and many peoples, as with 
Daniel Webster concerning some laws, and 
with St. Paul on his opinions touching 
woman’s natural inferiority. 

Mr. Harvey is an out-and-out suffra- 
gist, and ascribes St. Paul’s conservatism 
in that way to his early teaching. He 
would have everybody differ from every- 
body else if they so choose, always con- 
ditioned that the right to differ shall be 
the equal right of all. Sometimes it 
seems, before the last word of the twenty- 
three is reached, that his idea of tolerance 
includes the right of a man to differ with 
himself, which, by the way, ought to be 
a part of its essence. We find him in some 
places, when dealing with what he calls 
“blatant probity, yawping out its gizzard 
from the pinnacle of flatulent self-appre- 
ciation,” showing a petulance and irasci- 
bility hardly comporting with some no- 
tions of tolerance. This was toward Mr. 
Roosevelt, concerning whom his opinions 
undergo no change. Concerning Woodrow 
Wilson, who in article X. he names as the 
ideal candidate’ for President, there has 
been a change, either in Woodrow Wilson 
or in Mr. Harvey. What is the odds, so 
long as tolerance rules? And there is at 
least the spirit of tolerance in all of these 
reflections, covering so wide a range as 
runs from “Journalism ” to the dead dog 
“ Esau.” 





From the Pueblo (Colorado) “ Chieftain ” 

The sane and clear philosophy which 
runs through the great diversity of topics 
in The Power of Tolerance, expressing it- 
self now humorously and now with a vig- 
orous gravity growing naturally out of the 
seriousness of the issues discussed, binds 
all together in a harmonious whole. Tol- 
erance is the keynote throughout. “If it 
be true,” writes the author, “as it surely 
is, that the strength of purposeful narrow- 
ness began to fade under the illuminating 
rays of forebearance with the inauguration 
of a new era, then clearly the supplanting 
force is one to be cherished.” Tolerance, 
whatever it may have been in the past, 
now means strength, and not weakness. 
It is the great weapon of progress. It 
should be our attitude of mind toward 
every question. This tolerance for which 
the opening address is a plea proves a 
guide to just and helpful conclusions in 
the other themes discussed. It is a point 
of view that leads naturally to reasonably 
optimistic views and is destructive of bug- 
bears. 

The summing-up and discussion of the 
causes of vaguely felt national apprehen- 
sion in ihe address entitled ‘“ Conserve 
Common Sense ” throw a great light upon 
a befogged theme. The good-humored but 
relentless tearing to pieces of the stock 
arguments against equal suffrage in the 
speech upon “ The Inherent Right” is in 
effect a powerful plea for a broader and 
more tolerant attitude toward the whole 
subject. In order that we may have tol- 
erance many an “ idol of the tribe” must 
be shattered, it is true, but it is not neces- 
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sary to supplant one fetish with an- 
other. 
Colonel Harvey never fails to laugh 


away our prejudices, and instead of pre- 
senting us with a fresh fetish for worship 
he successfully appeals to our powers of 
impartial judgment. A sound philosophy 
permits of much variety of treatment 
without the danger of triviality—of play- 
ing with an idea without trifling with it. 


Having at his command great resources’ 


of allusion, illusion, and paradox, the au- 
thor is able to be at times entertainingly 
digressive, yet never at the expense of 
political economy and the tariff to the 
startling question “Have Women Souls?” 
each topic proves susceptible of an unex- 
pected seriousness of treatment, a sur- 
prising humor, or an unlooked-for clear- 
ness of presentation. Colonel Harvey has 
in no small degree that ultimate power 
of the orator—the ability to make us feel 
that his logic, coercive in itself, really 
runs in the same channels with our own 
aspirations and wholesome instincts. 


From the New York “Bookseller” 

Colonel Harvey is remarkably inter- 
esting, and his style is forcible, compre- 
hensive, and full of sardonic humor. He 
writes on timely subjects, one address in 
particular being “ For President: Wood- 
row Wilson,” delivered at the Lotos Club 
of New York, February 3, 1906. On jour- 
nalism he says its aim should be “to 
uplift humanity, not to profit by its degra- 
dation.” He briefly sketches the different 
types of journalists: Bennett, Godkin, 
Bowles, Dana, Greeley, and Raymond and 
many an interesting fact and comment is 
made. What he says about suffrage is 
sane and logical and should be called to 
the attention of all interested in that ever- 
growing movement. One of the most 
amusing chapters is, ‘“ Have Women 
Souls?” given before the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club of New York two years ago. 
For the lover of essays on timely and im- 
portant subjects the book may be heartily 
recommended. 


From the Easton “Free Press” 

Few men, whose time is so very much 
occupied in the attention George Harvey 
necessarily gives to his editorial work, 
have been able to appear so frequently as 
he, upon the platform or at functions 
where the expressing of leading thought 
is the chief portion of the programme. 
His speeches and addresses are recognized 
as of highest ability and have been gener- 
ally read, with profit and with satisfae- 
tion to readers. Harper & Brothers have 
now issued two score of these speeches in 
one volume, which is given the title The 
Power of Tolerance. These addresses all 
possess one prominent feature, the humor- 
ous quality of common sense, and, oddly 
enough, the title of one of the addresses 
is “ Conserve Common Sense,” an excellent 
speech made before the Fish and Game 
League of Vermont. 

Mr. Harvey compresses his meaning at 
times into a very few words. Here are 
some examples: 

To deny the power of bigotry would be 
to deny the facts of history. The adop- 
tion of the Constitution signalized the 
crowning of Tolerance. Because history 
is chiefly a record of battles, must it ever 
be? 

An American newspaper should be an 
American gentleman. 

New England townships have consti- 
tuted the seed-ground of the nation. 

But it is the moral atmosphere of the 
gridiron, the baseball field, and the track 
that gives to the American graduate the 
clear eyes, the clean hands, and _ the 
strong heart to go forth into the world 
and make his fight with perfect fairness 
and the keen sense of personal honor. 

Faith is the basis of our nation. 

No present movement is more laudable 
than that which looks to conservation of 
natural resources. But let us not forget 
that the greatest inherent resource of the 
American people is common sense. Let 
that be conserved and applied without 
cessation. 


From the “Christian Advocate ” 

The brilliant editor of Harper’s Weekly 
and the North American Review some- 
times dips his pen in prejudice, often mis- 
takes scintillation for profundity—but for 
all this he is a born fighter for his own 
ideas and, in the main, a constructive op- 
timist and not an iconoclast. His faults 
of expression are largely those of an im- 
passioned pleader for a cause, and not 
those of a careless student of life’s prob- 
lems. In this volume we have twenty- 


three of his speeches delivered upon vari- 
ous occasions within recent years. ‘The 
ones on * Journalism and the University,” 
“The Magazines,” “ ‘the South and the 
Nation,” and some of the others give ex- 
cellent opportunity for the real power and 
vision of the author to manifest them- 
selves. 


From the Boston ‘“‘ Watchman” 

The addresses cover a wide range of 
thought and activity, but they all fall 
fairly enough under the title chosen. The 
treatment is clear, logical, and sensible. 
They err on the side neither of narrowness 
nor of liberalism. On one of the opening 
pages the reader comes upon the asser- 
tions that “ To deny the power of bigotry 
would be to deny the facts of history. The 
superior capacity of concentration pos- 


sessed by a narrow mind makes for 
strength.” The chapters in the book on 
“The Soldiers of Two Republics”; a 


Memorial Day address on ‘“ The South and 
the Nation,” an address given a few years 
ago in Charleston; and another in the 
same city on “A Government of Laws,” 
ring with patriotism and would quicken 
the blood of any but a person who was 
a hopeless victim of bigotry. 


From the New York “Herald” 

George Harvey, of Harpers, has collect- 
ed “The Power of Tolerance,” two score 
speeches and addresses delivered upon 
various occasions in the last few years. 
They cover a diversity of subjects, but are 
alike in their clear and logical reasoning, 
in their trenchant phraseology, and, above 
all, in their luminous quality of common 
sense, that same common sense which some 
one has characterized as important be- 
cause it is uncommon. Indeed, we may 
find a concrete illustration of the epigram 
in the address entitled ‘“‘ Conserve Com- 
mon Sense.” Equally illuminative and 
lucid is the address “ A Government of 
Laws,” delivered before the Sons of St. 
Patrick in Charleston in 1906, in which 
Colonel Harvey eloquently defends that 
essential principle of our Constitution, a 
government of laws and not of men. 


From the Denver “ News” 

Colonel George Harvey, editor of two 
influential journals and an eloquent and 
forceful speaker, has gathered together 
some two score addresses delivered on vari- 
ous occasions and on such diverse themes 
as “The Power of Tolerance” and a most 
intolerant attack on Mr. Roosevelt, the re- 
sult being a stimulating volume dealing 
with public topics of current interest. 
And if in his address on the “ Conserva- 
tion of Common Sense,” Colonel Harvey 
does attempt to fit to present economic 
conditions the remarks of Daniel Webster 
delivered seventy-nine years ago on the 
subject of the relations of labor and capi- 
tal, still he retrieves his reputation as a 
conservator of common sense by nomi- 
nating in two later addresses Woodrow 
Wilson for President of the United States. 


From the Raleigh ‘‘ News and Observer ” 

The addresses cover a variety of themes 
—political, social, civic—delivered upon 
important occasions by the original 
thinker whose place among the foremost 
American journalists is secure. Never 
commonplace and never original for sen- 
sation, the addresses have a delightful 
charm that make them as pleasant to 
read as their hearers found them com- 
pelling when delivered. 


From the Charleston “‘ News” 

Mr. Harvey’s style is unsurpassed among 
contemporary writers both for the vigor 
of his English and the sanity and free- 
dom from dogmatism of his views. He 
discusses here all sorts of questions from 
“The Conservation of Common Sense” to 
the consideration of the problem of 
whether or not women have souls. He 
is always stimulating and always de- 
lightful. 


From the Brooklyn “ Eagle” 
Admirers of Colonel Harvey’s trenchant 
pen will find a wide diversity of subjects 
touched upon in a manner altogether 
luminous for common sense and lucidity. 


From the Salt Lake City ‘“ News” 

Needless to say, Mr. Harvey does not 
speak at random in any of these addresses, 
but every one is strong, pointed, helpful, 
and often both eloquent and learned. 
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THE LAST OF 


Rear - ADMIRAL RoBLEY DUNGLISON 
Evans, one of the best-known‘ figures in 
the United States navy, died in_Washing- 
ton on January 3d at-the age‘ of sixty- 
five. He was born in Floyd County, Vir- 
ginia, was graduated from: the. United 
States Naval Academy in’ 1863, and im- 
mediately afterward entered: upon active 
service, taking part in the'capture of Fort 
Fisher, where he received’ four~ wounds. 


“ FIGHTING 
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He commanded the Yorktown at Valpa- 
raiso during our troubles with Chile in 
1891 and the Jowa in the sea battle off 
Santiago on July 3, 1898. During the 
years 190: 5-08 he was in command of the 
‘Atlantic fleet, and the last of his official 
duties was to take the ships round the 
Horn to San Francisco, where he resigned 
his command in anticipation of his ap- 
proaching retirement. 





An Old Eaglfe 


AccorpInc to an ancient. notion, the 
eagle renews its strength when’ very old. 
It mounts aloft until it comes’ near the 
sun, when, scorched by the heat, it throws 
itself into the sea, whence it emerges full 
of renewed vigor. 








« THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY ‘LINIMENT is 
we” HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o*s 





Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*, 





Some commentators have Rg. that 
the passage in Psalms ciii:5, “ Thy youth 
is renewed like the eagle’s,’ Y aleden to this 
old fable. But the more probable fact is 
that it refers to the strength and vigor 
which characterize the eagle even in old 
age. 

“Not long ago a large specimen of eagle 
was shot on the fjord by the city of 
Nakskoy, Denmark. Around its neck was 
fastened a small chain to which was at- 
tached a sealed bottle. On opening the 
bottle a note was found written in Danish, 
whie h, translated, reads as follows: 

Caught and again made free by N. and 
fees in the year 1792.” 
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In the New Model Five, the printing | 


center is completely safeguarded. 
Ball-bearings of the carriage and of 
the Capital Shift make it substantial 
and stable, no matter at what point 
in the line. Ball-bearing typebars 
throw the types accurately and posi- 
tively to the printing point. 


In addition, a typebar guide com- 
pletely prevents all vibration of type- 
bars from collision due to an uneven 
stroke in rapid operation. 


Other new features are a geared car- 
riage - ball controller; ribbon color- 
switch in the keyboard; a device which 
absolutely prevents battering of type 
faces; and a lighter, snappier key- 
touch which is a joy to the operator. 


Don’t miss the free book of Model Five. 
Write for it today. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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typewriter or Fefficiency 


HE Monarch encourages* 
improvement in the oper- 

ator. ‘The more staccato her 
touch, the speedier she be- 
comes ; the better the quality of 
the work she can turn out. The 
Monarch resents pounding, but 
yields to a sympathetic touch a 
response in speed and accuracy 
which tells in more work, 
more business, more profit. 
Write us and we will write you. 
Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 


name and address, 

THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
-COMPANY, Incorporated 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal. 
Branches and dealers 
in all countries. 


















Restaurant, Palm 


Baths, Elevators. 
ARY 14, 1912, stopping at Madeira (12 hrs.), Gibraltar (¢ hrs.), Algiers (8 hrs.), 
Villefranche (4 hrs.), (Nice), Genoa (20 hrs.), Naples (8 hrs.), Port Said (S days). 
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Steamer returns to New York 
via Naples and Gibraltar. 


West Indies 


Four Delightful Cruises {f. 
WEST INDIES, PANAMA CANAL, 
VENEZUELA and BERMUDA 
Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin 


Screw Steamers: S. S. VICTORIA LUISE, 
(16,500 tons) Feb. A March 7, 1912, 25 Days, 
$175 and up: S. S. MOLTKE, a2 2,500 fone), 28 
Days, Feb. 24, 1312" $150 and up: 16 Days, 
March 26, 1913, $85. and up. 
Every Luxury of Travel. Every refinement 
of Service Insured. 
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theWorld 
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February 27, 1913 (From San Francisco) 
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VICTORIA LUISE” 
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Itinerary includes Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Java, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Overland 
American Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 
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A scientific remedy that has cured near- 

ly half a million in the past thirty-two 
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A Remarkable Club that the 
Equitable Fire Left Homeless 


(Reprinted from the New York Sun.) 


Tue most cosmopolitan meeting-place in 
New York and probably in the world was 
consumed in the Equitable fire. It was 
the private luncheon-room in the women’s 
annex of the Lawyers’ er occupied for 
the past ten years by Col. George Harvey. 
Here on every day in the week, except 
Saturday and Sunday, gathered the prin- 
cipal members of the Harper staff and 
guests from all circles, literary, artistic, 
political, and social from all parts of the 
world, 

Not many of the notabilities who have 
visited New York in recent years have 
failed to find their way to this famous 
reom. Some of the so-ealled Harper 
authors, in addition to the regular staff, 
were always in evidence. It was Mark 
Twain’s favorite place of recreation and 
Mr. Howells’s pet retreat. Henry James, 
too, went as frequently as he could find 
his way while enmeshed in the mazes of 
the metropolis, and Sir Gilbert Parker 
seldom missed a day during his sojourn 
in New York. There were no-rules in this 
cosmopolitan room except. that members 
of the staff seemed always to arrive at 
half past twelve and leave in an hour. 
Others remained as long as they liked, 
and there were always extra chairs for 
unexpected, though ever-weleome, guests. 

Among the authors who appeared at in- 
tervals were Mrs. Deland, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Josephine Daskam Bacon, May Sin- 
clair, Eleanor Glyn, Norman Dunean, Ir- 
ving Bacheller, Holman Day, Basil King, 
Burges Johnson, humorist, whose rhymes 
provoke explosive chuckles; Will Carleton, 
the poet; Robert W. Chambers, Finley 
Peter Dunne, the inventor of Mister 
Dooley and much more genial philosophy ; 
George Cary Eggleston, the Confederate 
colonel, who wove the thrilling experience 
of a strenuous life into stirring romances; 
A. H. Savage Landor, the explorer, at 
whose frightful experiences in Thibet the 
whole world stood aghast: Filson Young, 
the talented Englishman, to whom all 
France is an open book; William Dana 
Orcutt, painter of intimate American por- 
iraits against a background of Italy; 
Lawrence Mott, Wilbur Nesbit, the Chi- 
cago humorist and poet; General Homer 
Lea, who dropped in on his way back to 
finish the job of winning China's over- 
throw of the Manchu despotism; Thomas 
A. Janvier, genial citizen of the world, 
who loves New York and Provence and 
all sorts of out-of-the-way spots where 
true romance grows; John Kendrick 
Bangs, poet, philosopher, and wit, who has 
explored all streams from the Bronx to 
the Styx; James Barnes, historian and 
chronicler of romances of our army and 
navy; Dr. G. W. Hosmer, veteran war 
correspondent, editor, and counselor; Rex 
Beach, novelist of the tropies and frozen 
arctic lands; Carl Snyder, George Ade, 
whimsical fabulist and dramatist; Booth 
Tarkington, weaver of subtle and heart- 
stirring tales of American life; George 
W. Smalley, the veteran correspondent; 
Louise Closser Hale, whose sweet and 
kindly pen makes the stage and all the 
world one family; Margaret Potter Black, 
whose brilliant career came recently to 
an untimely end; Margaret Cameron, 
whose novels and delightful stories place 
her among the first of our humorous 
writers; Princess Troubetzkoy, who as 
Amélie Rives, novelist, has attained dis- 
tinction equal to that of her husband in 
the world of art; David Graham Philips, 
interpreter of the mysteries of multiplex 
American character; Prof. William = M. 
Sloane, the biographer of Napoleon; van 
Tassel Sutphen, in whose sight the New 
York of to-day is Areadia; Hamlin Gar- 
land, chronicler of the Golden West and 
of the world beyond our ken; Adachi Kin- 
nosuke, the gentleman of Japan whose 
writings most charm the American mind; 
iditer David Munro, the Seot whose style 


Was as charming as it was learned; Albert 
Bigelow Paine, the biographer of Mark 
Twain; Mayo W. Hazletine, the giant 
among bhook-reviewers: Ul. Perry Robin- 


son, and the Hon, Robert P. Porter, 
statesman and editor. 

The last luncheon O. Henry attended 
before his untimely death was here, and 
those present reeall with keenest enjoy- 
ment the quiet humor with which he re- 
galed the company. Here also Mark 
Twain came on the day before he sailed 
for Bermuda, only to return to his death- 
bed in’ Redding. Here the reeent  birth- 
days of the veteran Henry Mills Alden— 
with one notable exception at Franklin 
Square—have been celebrated by a special 
company. Arnold Bennett was the chief 
literary guest of the past autumn. 

Among the artists who have * dropped 
in’ since Colonel Harvey took the room 
have been Edwin A. Abbey, Howard Pyle, 
Frederick Remington, faithful vortrayer 


of the Indian, the cowboy, and the fast- 
vanishing West: Edward W. Kemble. 
Whose political cartoons make countless 


thousands smile: W. A. 
persuasion, and 


Rogers, of the 


sume Frank Craig, the 








““What have you done with the Angora cat?” 
“Put her up in moth balls like mamma does her Angora coat.” 
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THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN EXCELS 


IN THE HOSPITALITY OF HIS HOME 
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EXCELS IN ITS PURITY, FLAVOR AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
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The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 


to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y. » has discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. Hecalls it Powdrpaint. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and all that 
is required is cold water to make a paint weather- 
proof, tire-proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres 
to any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 
much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 97 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
you how you can save a good many dollars. 


Write to-day. 











treat yourself to 


Old Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 


Bottled in bond—matured in charred 
oak barrels under government super- 
vision—has a rare flavor—aromatic 
boquet—worth asking for—by name 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the literary and artistic. 
all walks of life. 
was Count Witte, special ambassador from 
Russia, 
Privy Councilor of his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan, and special repre- 


were the 
thur Brisbane, Henry L. Stoddard, Edwin 
L. Stoddard, Edward G. 
G. Walsh, President Alexander C. Hum- 
phreys of Stevens Institute. 








Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 


English cosmopolite, painter, and illus- 
trator. 


But the guests were not restricted to 
They came from 
One of the most notable 


Another was Baron Kaneko, 


sentative of the Island Empire. <A third 


was Wu Ting Fang. The greatest favor- 
ite, perhaps, 
York, 
who never failed to arouse general inter- 
est, and second 
Prince Poniatowski. 


whenever he visited New 
was the Hon. Wayne Mac Veagh, 


to him was_ probably 


Occasional visitors from the vicinity 
late William M. Laffan, Ar- 


Lowry, William 


A great favorite always when in this 


city was Archbishop John Ireland. An- 
other was President Stubbs of Nevada 
University. 


Every other day or thereabouts, too, the 


occasion was brightened by the presence 
of women prominent in literary and social 
circles, among whom were the Duchess of 
Sutherland, 
Cora, 
Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Clarence Mac- 
kay, Mrs. Ladenburg, Mrs. Benjamin Guin- 
ness, Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. W. 


the Duchess of Marlborough, 


Countess of Strafford, Mrs. Astor. 


Bourke 
Cockran, Miss Ide, Lady Mme. 
Melba, and Mrs. Langtry. 

No attempt at classification was ever 
made. All met on equal terms, and it 
was a matter of peculiar interest that 
minds came into contact with one another 
which otherwise would hardly have 
touched in a lifetime. 

As a matter of passing political interest, 
it was in this room that Colonel Harvey 
arranged the meeting of Dr. Woodrow 
7 and the Democratic leaders of 
New Jersey that resulted in the former’s 
nomination for Governor. 

Altogether, this room which disappeared 
in the Equitable ruins was unique in New 
York life, and is not likely soon to be 
duplicated. 


Paget, 





Animal Swimmers 


NEARLY all animals are better swimmers 
than man and take to the water naturally, 
while he has to learn to propel himself. 
The rhinoceros and hippopotamus are 
wonderful swimmers and divers, while the 
Indian elephant crosses great rivers with 
heavy loads. The elk and the reindeer 
are first-class swimmers. The elk keeps 
his head above water and crosses directly 
from bank to bank to avoid turning. The 
reindeer, on the other hand, turns as often 
as he likes, keeping his head only a little 
above the surface. But of all swimmers of 
all climes the best, though not the swift- 
est, is the polar bear, who passes half 
his time in the water swimming and div- 
ing. His swimming power is nothing short 
of miraculous if it be remembered that 
the water in the regions he frequents is 
invariably cold and that cold is normally 
prohibitive to good swimming. There are 
bears that can swim from forty to fifty 
kilometers without great effort. 

One of the swiftest swimming animals 
is the squirrel. A sportsman on one oc- 
casion, having at hand a squirrel born in 
captivity. which had never seen water. 
wanted to see if it could swim, and took 
it with him in a rowboat to the center of 
a lake. The squirrel turned toward the 
bank, head and paws above the water. 
back-and tail underneath it, and began to 
swim so rapidly that it was with the great- 
est. difficulty that the man recovered it 
when it neared the shallow water near the 
land. It is said that even many non 
aquatic birds will swim like ducks if an 
attempt be made to drown them. 





Sonnet on the “Sea Pieces” of 
Edward MacDowell 


Who shall interpret to our sense aright 
The sounding spaces of the open sea? 
Is it the poet to whose sole decree 

Ocean will vield the seeret of his might. 

One who with charm of words may give 

us sight 
Of all its heaving strength and majesty ? 
Or is it to the painter’s brush that we 

Must look for pictures that our hearts 

delight ? 


Nay! the sea’s every mood entranced we 
hear 
Through woven sound upon thy- mystic 
loom 
Whereof each cadence is a shining thread; 
And in the ultimate chords break on 
our ear 
Reverberations of that day of doom 
When sund‘ring seas shail render up 
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their dead. 
G. C. AsuTon-JONSON. 
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An Ingenious Explorer 


To make an accurate description of the 
route taken through an unknown country 
requires an amount of hard and incessant 
labor of which few people have any con- 
ception. An instance in point may be 
taken from the explorations of William 
Junker in central Africa. 

This man, a Russian by birth, spent 
five years endeavoring to trace the course 
of the River Welle, which lies between 
the head-waters of the Nile and the Congo, 
with a view to determining the posi- 
tion of the watershed between the two 
rivers. 

When actually on the march he wore a 
coat designed by himself, having numer- 
ous large and small pockets especially ar- 
ranged for the handy use of his watch, 
compass, aneroid, thermometer, and note- 
books. From one of its buttons hung 
three pencils; one red for marking his 
route, another blue for noting the rivers 
and streams, the third black for record- 
ing the times of starting and halting, to- 
gether with all the more notable incidents 
of the day’s march. 

In a little note-book, ruled for the pur- 
pose, the exact time of starting was put 
down, and thereafter, at the end of every 
five .minutes, the direction in which he 
was proceeding was determined by a 
glance at the compass and carefully 
noted, while occasionally the readings 
of the aneroid and the thermometer were 
taken. 

A brook crosses the path. With the 
blue pencil it is instantly designated, as 
well as the direction of its current and 
its estimated breadth and depth. Every 
change in the character of the country is 
entered, as from wooded to grass lands, 
or from desert to fertile soil. The promi- 
nent objects encountered on the way, with 
their apparent height and distance, are all 
indicated. So also are the names of the 
tribes and any local information that may 
have been obtained. 

The time and duration of every halt is 
carefully kept, as it is necessary to know 
the actual marching time in order to cal- 
culate the distance gone. Dr. Junker’s 
uniform rate was a little over three miles 
an hour. 

When the night camp was reached, the 
first duty of the explorer, after supper, 
was to copy all the notes made during 
the day into a large book; one page gen- 
erally, though sometimes two, being used 
to record a day’s march. If the night were 
clear, the traveler’s work would end with 
an observation for determining the posi- 
tion of the camp. This done, he felt that 
he had earned his right to rest. 

In this manner Junker traveled on foot 
four thousand miles through a country 
a large part of which had never before 
been visited by a white man. 





The Distance of the Stars 


As we behold the heavens on a clear, 
moonlight night glowing with stars, it is 
natural to infer that the brightest of the 
shining orbs are nearer to us than their 
fainter companions. Until thirty years 
ago, however, the distance of the stars 
was a matter of conjecture. No change 
could be detected in the direction of a 
star when viewed from opposite points 
of the earth’s orbit, a distance of 
about one hundred and eighty-six million 
miles. 

Astronomers did not cease to work upon 
the problem, though during the eighteenth 
century and the first part of the nine- 
teenth they reached no reliable result. At 
length a discovery was made that proved 
to be an entering wedge. 

Several stars were found to be moving 
forward in a straight line at a rapid pace, 
and it was inferred that these stars must 
be nearest to the earth. 

A star of the sixth magnitude in the 
Swan, 61 Cygni, was found to have a 
proper motion of six seconds in a year. 
Bessel therefore selected it as a subject 
for investigation, and in 1838 succeeded 
in measuring its parallax, which is about 
a half-second of are. 

This, translated into figures, means that 
61 Cygni is four hundred thousand 
times as far away as the earth is from 
the sun. Figures fail to give an idea 
of a distance so immense, and _ there- 
fore years are used. It takes light 
about seven years to reach us from 
61 Cygni, and we say it is seven 
years distant. 

Alpha Centauri, a bright star in a 
Southern constellation, is nearly at the 
same distance. The brilliant Vega, or 
Alpha Lyrae, is seventeen years distant, 
the bright Capella is ten years, the glow- 
ing Sirius is variously estimated from 
fourteen to twenty-three years; Arcturus 
is forty years. 

It is said that all other visible stars 
are farther away than those whose dis- 
tances have been approximately measured, 
while the stars revealed in great telescopes 
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It is probable that at no 
time in the history of the United 
States have Havana cigars been so 
utterly lacking in quality as at 
present: this, too, quite irrespec- 
tive of price. 


Recent crops of Havana 
tobacco have been inferior, partic- 
ularly those of 1909 and 1910. The 
best tobacco now in Havana is that 
of 1908. There is very little of it. 
Through Messrs. Upmann, we Jong 


ago secured very heavy reserves of the 


pick of this 1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the 
unique position of being able to 
give smokers what they want:— 
a fine Havana cigar; full-weight, 
light in color and of the best 
workmanship—a cigar with the real, 


old-time, Havana aroma. 
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are separated from us by vast intervals 
of space which light requires thousands of 
years to transverse. 

If they were blotted from the sky, they 
would continue to shine for thousands of 
years. If Sirius, the brightest star of the 
firmament, were this day annihilated, it 
would beam just as brightly for twenty 
years to come. 

If we were transported to its beaming 
disk, and endowed with visual powers to 
pierce the intervening depths of space, we 
should behold scenes and events on the 
earth that were passing twenty years ago, 
for the light that reached us would: be 
twenty years old. 





Flowers of Ancient Egypt 


In a suburb of Cairo stands the national 
museum of Egyptian antiquities founded 
fifty years ago by a Frenchman known as 
Mariette Bey. One department is de- 
voted to an interesting collection of speci- 
mens of plants which have been found 
in the sepulehral monuments of that 
country. 

It is remarkable that, although the bo- 
tanical collection is large and contains 
many varieties, every plant is still to be 
found growing in the valley of the Nile. 
Moreover, the closest examination fails to 
reveal the slightest difference between the 
plants that flourished fifty centuries ago 
and those which the traveler sees to-day 
on the banks of the river. 

Flowers such as the boy Moses or the 
children of Joseph picked still bloom un- 
changed. There are to be seen here blue 
sprays of larkspur which loving hands 
laid upon the bodies of those who died a 
thousand years before Abraham and Sarah 
went down into Egypt. 

In the tombs of later date have been 
found, together with apparently simple 
ernamental flowers, such as_hollyhoeks 
and chrysanthemums, the. various fruits, 
vegetables, and grains for which the land 
has ever been renowned, such as figs, dates, 
olives, grapes, pomegranates, onions, bar- 
ley, and wheat. Around the necks and 
upon the breasts of those who died at the 
time when Solomon reigned in Jerusalem, 
about 1,000 B.c., were founds garlands of 
celery, which does not appear to have been 
used at that time as a vegetable by the 
Egyptians. 

All these plants, when they were pre- 
pared for the funeral ceremonies, were sub- 
jected to great heat, by which their form 
and color were preserved, but their germi- 
nating power was destroyed. Hence all 
the stories which have been told of wheat 
having been raised from grains that have 
lain in the wrappings of mummies for 
fifty centuries are untrue. Unscrupulous 
natives have sold to credulous travelers 
wheat in which modern grains have been 
mixed with the ancient, but only the mod- 
ern grains can germinate. 





The Necessary Worm 


THE discovery of a new species of earth- 
worm may awake but a languid interest 
in the layman’s mind, yet those minute 
studies of the humbler works of nature 
that result in bringing to light previously 
unrecognized inhabitants of the soil really 
possess a very high degree of interest, 
since they often indicate unsuspected 
processes whereby the earth is kept in a 
condition to be the home and nourisher 
of man. 

Darwin surprised the general reading 
public by his revelations of the indispensa- 
ble rdle played by the humble earth-worm 
in cultivating the soil. He showed how 
the strength of a pigmy was changed into 
that of a giant by the virtue of numbers 
and of industry, so that the richest soil 
was turned over and over again by the 
labors of earth-worms and thus kept in a 
fertile condition. P 

When, however, Darwin discovered the 
importance of the work done by worms, he 
was not aware of the existence of more 
than eight or ten species in Great Britain. 
Now, owing to the labors of students who 
have devoted their time to the study of 
earth-worms in that country, at least 
twenty different species are known, and a 
vast amount of interesting information 
has been gathered concerning their charac- 
ter and habits. 

It might be thought that there is not 
much difference among worms, but, as a 
matter of fact, there is far more differ- 
ence than exists among many more pre- 
tentious forms of animal life. Short 
worms and long worms; worms that climb 
trees, and others that never leave the 
ground; worms whose color is green, 
brown, rose-red, and iridescent, and some 
that are described by the enthusiastic and 
admiring naturalists as “ neat and pretty,” 
figure among the various species that have 
been classified. 
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